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_LITERATORDs 60. _ 


SPIRIT OF JOY. . 








Spirit of 7 where dost thou dwell 
On the wild hill side, in the mossy dell? 
By the lulling sound of the gushing fountain, 
Or the woodland scene of the rugged mountain? 
Spirit of joy, dwellest thou where 
The war-cry of freemen’s rendinig the air? 
Where the eye of the brave in its pride is glancing— 
Where the warrior’s plume in the battle’s dancing? 
Dost thou dwell where the wine-cup is sparkling bright, 
When friends are gathered round; 
Where each heart is beating high and light 
To music’s joyous sound? 
Where the proffered hand of friendship is meeting 
A warm and a kindred grasp; 
And the forms that we love our presence are greeting 
With the truth of affection’s clasp? 
Oh, Spirit of Joy' thy sweetest dwelling 
Is woman’s rosy lip; 
When there, while the tale of love is telling, 
Love’s sweetest pledge we sip. 
And when that lip is pale and cold 
When its roses are faded and gone, 
And its early love’s sad tale is told 
On the seulptur’d urn alone— 
Then, Spirit of Joy, thy reign is past, 
Thy thrillings of rapture fied, 
And thy sweetest strains have breath’d their last 
Q’er the form of the lovely dead. 
———a 


A SONG TO DAVID. 


The “British Critic” for July last, in noticing a late reprint 
of this very singular production, “has givenus some stanzas 
from it, by way of specimen, which we think are not the best. 











The poem, itself, indeed, (which we happen to have My us,) is 
‘a perfect curiosity of Literature, eminently remarkable for its 
merit, and still more so for the peculiar circumstances in 
which it was written—or rather indented, we should say. For 


~ it seems the amiable author, Christopher Smart, who holds 


an honorable post among the minor poets of Great Britain, 
had broke through that ‘thin partition,” which, according to 
Dryden, separates a “great wit” from ‘‘madness,” and be- 
come actually insane, His insanity, however, was neither 
dangerous to others, nor very disagreeable, we suppose, to 
himself. He showed it indeed, chiefly, we are told by Dr. 
Johnsun, who knew him intimately, and had @ fondness for 
him, “by falling upon his knees, and saying his prayers ip the 


street, or in any other unusual place.” And again the Doc- 
_ tor tells us: ‘(His infirmities were not noxious tosociety. He 


insisted on people’s praying with him; and I'd as lief,” says 
he, in his manner, ‘pray with Kit Smart as with any one else.’ 
it was thought proper, however, by bis friends, to have him 
confined in a mad house, and io cut him off from the yse of 
pen, ink and paper, to keep him off from the use of pen, 
ink and r, to him from writing poetry, which they 
wisely ht haddisordered his wits. Butthey were not 

be cured, it seems, in this way, and in ‘‘a fine frenzy” that 
came upon him, (for such it must certainly have been) he in- 
dented this strange but admirable “Song to David,” with the 


_ @nd of a key upon the wainscot of his room. The poem itself, 


accordingly, shows evident marks of a disordered mind, in the 
Wildness of its strains, its flighty transitions, and some unac- 
countable ions that have hitherto posed the wits of all 
others to out. It has, however, at the same time, 
Some passages of greatpower, ami may farnish spetimens 








both of sublimity and beauty that have hardly ever been ex- 
hibited by any poet, and were.certainly never equalled by 
their author in his more rational moments. We shall give 
two or three of them, which we think our readers, if they 
have any taste for such things, will like tosee. 

The poem breaks outin a bold address to David, in the 
following way:— 


O thou that sits’t upon a throne, 
With harp of high majestic tone, 
To praise the king of Kings: 
And voice of heav’n ascending sweil, 
Which, while its deeper notes excel, 
Clear, as a clarion, rings: 


To bless each valley, grove and coast, 
And charm the cherub to the post 
Of gratitude in throngs, 
To keep the days on Zion’s mount, 
And send the year to his account, 
“With dances and with songs.” 


It then proceeds to praise the royal Psalmist for his various 
excellencies, in some fine stanzas which we cannot quote, till 
touching upon his poetical power, it naturally kindles into a 
still finer strain: 


His muse, bright angel ofhis verse, 

Gives balm for all the thorns that pierce, 
For all the pangs that rage; 

Blest light, still gaining on the gloom, 

The more than Michael of his bloom, 
The A®ishag of his age. 


He sung of God—the mighty souree 
Of all Ging —ee stupendous force 
On which all strength depends; 
From whose right arm, beneath whose eyes, 
All period, power, and enterprise, 
Commences, reigns, and ends. 


Angels—their ministry and meed, 

Which to and fro ‘heir blessings speed, 
Or with the ci(erns wait; 

Where Michael, with his millions, bows; 

Where dwells the seraph and her spouse, 
The cherub and her mate. 


Of man—the semblance and effect 
Of God and love—the saint elect 
For infinite applause— 
To rule the land and briny broad, 
To be Jaborious in his land, 
And heroes in bis cause. 


The world—the clust’ring spheres +he made, 

The glorious light, ae oa shade, 
Dale, champaign, grove and’ hill; 

The multitudinous abyss, 

Where secrecy in bliss, , 
And wisdom hides her skill. 


Passing next by some fine stanzas, (mixed as usual with 
something that we cansot quite com ») We come to the 
following, of which the last, par , is sublime; 

There is but Owe, who ne’er rebell’d, 
But Ons by passion unimpell’d, 
By pleasures unentic’d; 
He from himself his semblance sent, 
Grand object of our own conteat, 
And gaw the God in Christ. 


Tell them, I Am, Jznovan said 
To Moses ; while earth heard in dread, 
And smitten to the heart, 











































































Atonce above, beneath, around, 
“att nature without voice or sound, 
Replied, O Lord, Tuov Ant. 

Still ing—as who would not?—we are now regaled 
with a passage in which the pent describes al] Nature as pay~ 
ing her willing adoration to her Creator—amplifying and a- 
dorning the sentiment of the Psalmist, 7iy eorks praise thee— 
in some of the most fanciful and graphic verses that we have 
ever read. We can give only two or three of them:— 


While Israel sits beneath his fig, 
With coral root and amber sprig 
The wean’d adventurer sports; 
Where to the palm the jessamine cleaves, 
Yor adoration "mong the leaves 
The galc his peace reports. , 
* a 


For adordtion rip’ning canes, 
And cacoa’s purest milk detains 
The western = staffs 
Where rain in clasping boughs ficlasd 
And vines with oranges dispos’d, 
Embower the social laugh. 
a * & ca 


Yor adoration beyond match, 

The scholar bulfinch aims to catch 
The soft flute’siv’ry touch; 

And, careless on the hazle spray, 

The daring redbreast keeps at bay 
The damsel’s greedy clutch, 

Charmed as we are with all this, we are still more delight- 
ced with the following climax of ‘sweet, strong, beauteous, 
oe, and glorious” things, with which our poet winds up 

is singular piece. 
Glorious the sun in mid career; 
Glorious th’ assembled fires appear; 
Glorious the comet’s train; 
Glorious the trumpet and alarm; 
Glorious th’ Almighty’s stretch’d out arm; 
Glorious the enraptured main. 
Glorious the northern lights astream; 
Glorious the song when God’s the theme; 
Glorious the thunder’s roar; 
Glorious hosannah from the den; 
Glorious the Catholic amen; 
Glorious the martyr’s gore. 
Glorious—more glorious is the crown 
Of him, that brought salvation down 
° By meekness, call’d thy Son; > 
Thou that stupendous truth believ’d, 
And now the matchless deeds achiev’d, 
Determin’d, dar’d and done. 
Who would not consent to be alittle mad, for a season, to 


bé able to write, or otherwise utter and verses 
pete 
forever!—Journal of Commerce. ” 


. — <a = 
A generous When Pallas, the celebrated naturalist, 
offered his co of minerals to the Russian government, 
he after calculating its value, the sum of ten thou- 
sand rubles for it. Catherine herself examined the collection, 
and taking the letter which M. Pallas had addressed to the 


rernment, wrote on the margin in , “M. Pallas is a 
forecd ist, but a bad we direct 
~ he be paid Fy rubles for his collection.” 
new Society—A Vermont says “a society i 
has been fornied in Mainesfor mens of im; ms as 
aod the gentlemen!”’—An alean truly, says 
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COLLATED FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
LONDON. 


“The first notice of London as a place of commercial im- 
portanee, ocetrs in the annals of Tacitus, who speaks of it 
as the noble emporivin of his time; the great resort of mer- 
chants, and famous for its trade and intercourse, though not a 
colony.” . 

“About the year 68, London, which appears to have been 
totally destroyed and depopulated by the Danes, was restored 
ond more strongly fortified by Alfred, and soon after filled 
with inhabitants who had been driven into exile, or kept in 
captivity by the Danes.” 

“Jn the year 1556, a manufactory of the finer sort of glass- 
es was established in Crutched Friars; and the fine flint glass, 
tittle inferior to that of Venice, was at thesame time made 
at the Savoy. 
knives was begun by Thomas Mathews, of Fleet Bridge.”’ 

“The whole number of merchants in London, at the begin- 
uing of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, viz. Anno 1561, were in all, 
only 327.” 

In the year 1579, Morgan Hubblethorne, a dyer, was sent 
into Persia at the expence cf thecity of London, to learn the 
art of dying, there, and of making carpets.” 

“In the year 1560 the Queen was presented with a pair of 
knit silk stockings for anew year’s gift, by her silk-woman, 
and from that time Elizabeth entirely left offthe wearing of 
cloth hose; for you shail understand, says the historian, that 
«ing Henry VII. did wear only cloth hose, or Lose cut out of 
ell broad taffety.” 

“In 1564, the use of coaches was introduced by a Dutchman, 
named William Boonen, who became the Queen’s coachman, 
and before many vears, divers great ladics made them coach- 
es and rode in them up and down the counties.” 

Shortly before that period, the knowledge and wear of 
iawns and cambrics was introduced by the Dutch merchants, 
who retailed those articles in ells, yards, &c. “for there was 
not then one shopkeeper amongst forty, who durst buy a 
whole piece.”’ 

“About the fifth or sixth, of Elizabeth, the manufacture of 
pins was introduced, and in her eighth year, the making of 
needles was first taught.” 

“About the fifth ov sixth of Elizabeth, the making of earth- 
en furnaces, earthen fire polles, and earthen ovens transporta- 
ble, was first ‘taught in London, without Moorgate, by Rich- 
ard Dyer, and Englishman, who brought the art from Spain. 

“Woman’s mass, mulls, fans, bodkins and perriwigs, were 
introduced from France, about the time of the massacre in 
Paris, Anno 1572; and in the year 1577; pocket watches were 

first brought into London from Nuremberg in Germany, where 
they are thoug)t to have bean invented.” 

Harrison in his “Description of Mritain,” first printed in 
1557, speaking of the farwsts, remar':s, “that an infinile deal 
of wood hath been #ésireyed within these few years, and J 
dare affirm,” Le tontinues, in a tone of prescience, “that if 
woods do go so fast into decay, in the next hundred years of 
grace, as they have ‘one, or are likely to do in this, it is to 
be feared that sea coal willbe good merchandise. even in the 
very city of London.” In 1815, two hundred sail were em- 
ployed in bringing coal to the metropolis. 

“The printing of prices currents was first adopted by John 
Day, citizen and sworn broker of London, in 1634.” 

The banking business commenced in 1645, as appears from 

a very rare and curious pamphlet, entitled “The mystery of 
the new-fashioned goldsmiths, or bankers, discovered,” and 
in which itis stated, that the merchants and traders of Lon- 
don, no longer daring to confide, as before, in the integrit 
and care of their apprentices and clerks, who frequently left 
their masters to go into the army, began first at this period 
to lodge their cash in the hands of goldsmiths, whom they al- 
so commissioned both to receive and pay for them. The gold- 
smiths quickly perceiving the great advantages that might be 
derived from disposable capital, soon began to allow a regular 
interest on sums deposited. 

In the same year also the use of coffee was introduced into 
London, by a Turkey merchant, who brought home with him 
as servant, a Ragusian Greek, by whom tho manner of roast- 
ing and making coffee was first made known. 

In the year 1670, the wear of India muslins was introduced 
into London, andsoon became prevalent. Jn this year also, 
peep Bay Company was incorporated with enlarged 
pow®fs,and the manufacture of fine glass was brought to per- 
feetion, though the encouragement given by the Duke of 
Juckingham,who procured makers, grinders, and polishers of 
glass from Venice, to settle in Engignd. ; 

“The printing of calicors was first practised in London, in 
1676; and nearly at the same time the weaver’s loom was in- 
troduced into the metropolis from Holland; and it was called 
the Dutch loom engine.” 

The great increase in the population and domestic traffic of 
the metropolis, led to that usefal establishment, the penny 
post, which was set up by one Murray, an upholsterer, in the 
year 1688. 

The year 1694, became a most memorable one in the com- 
mercial annals of the metropolis; by the institution of the 
bank of England, which was incorporated by charter on the 
29th of July, and the effects of which on the trade, prosperi- 
ty, revenues and government of Great Britain are perhaps in- 
calculable. he 

““Muslins of British manufactures were first made in 1781, 


Seven years afterwards a manufactory of 


From the NW. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

DEATH OF MR. EMMET.—It is with feelings of the deep- 
est regret that we record the death of Thomas Addis Emmet, 
Esq. who has so longstood in the front rank of eminent A- 
merican Jurists, and whose gigantic legal attainments and 
powerful eloquence have thrown such lustre over the bar of 
New York. There was something very solemn and deeply 
affecting, in the suddenness and manner of his death.—He 
may be said to have died on the field of victory and well 
earned renown. He was closely confined in Court during the 
trial of the Astor cause, in which, on Monday last, he sum- 
med up in behalf of the plaintiff, in a masterly.and elaborate 
address.—The trial of tho ‘Sailors’ Snug Harbour’ cases en- 
sued, in which he was also engaged. We learn that for two 
nights he had scarcely takenany repose; and there is no doubt 
that such intense and unremitted mental occupation produ- 
ced the shock which has terminated his valuable life. He 
was sitting in Court yesterday, in the forenoon, in apparent 
health, and was conversing only a few moments before tlie e- 
vent. He was observed to lean forward with his head rest- 
ing on his hand, or on the table, and when spoken to, was 
found to be entirely insensible. When this was ascertained, 
the court immediately adjourned. Messengers were despstch- 
ed for the members of his family and physicians, who speedi- 
Jy arrived. Bleeding was resorted to, but without producing 
any apparent effect. A litter was prepared for his removal, 
on which he was carried to his house in Hudson Square. The 
Court of Chancery, which was sitting at the same time, was 
also immediately adjourned. The melancholy event produ- 
ced a profound and solemn sensation on the crowd who as- 
sembled round the Court room, in which his friends and the 
medical gentlemen called in, were employing their ineffectual 
efforts on his behalf. We believe that Mr. Emmet remained 
ina state of insensibility from the moment of the attack until 
he expired last night at a few minutes after eleven. 

The death of this distinguished lawyer and excellent man. 
seems to have cast a gloom over the whole city of New York. 
Ashe lived beloved and respected by all, so has his funeral 
been attended with every manifestation of regret and every 
mark of respect. The members of the bar have resolved, that 
a marble monument be erected in some suitable part of the 
city of New York, in memory of the talents and character of 
Thomas Addis Emmet,—that a memoir of his life be prepared 
and a funeral oration delivered in testimony of his virtues, 
and as an incentive to the junior members of the bar,—that a 
committee of five be appointed to carry into effect these 
resolutions, and that a copy of the work be presented to his 
family, with an assurance to them, of our condolence on the 
afflicting dispensation, with which they have been visited. 
The pall bearers on this melancholy occasion were, His Ex- 
cellency De Witt Clinton, Governor of the State of New York 
Chancellors Kentand Jones; Judges Betts and Thompson; 
Nathan Sanford, and Martin Van Buren, Esqs. U. States Sen- 
ators; Messrs. Wm. Sampson, John Chambers, Robert Swan- 
ton, D. C. Ogden, C. D. Colden, J. O. Hoffman, and Saml. 
Boyd. 

Dr. Mc Nevin, (the Irish Patriot, with whom Mr. Emmet 
had been imprisoned in Europe) and Son, were placed next to 
the relatives of the deceased, in the procession. 

The day on which Mr. Emmet died, is said to have been the 
anniversary of the day on which 24 years ago, he filed the de- 
claration in New York, of his intention to become a citizen of 
the United States. _ er 

The following very brief biographical notice, we copy from 
the N.York Evening Post. 

“Mr. Emmet was born at Cork, April 24th, 1764. His fa- 
ther was an eminent physician who practised at Dublin, and 
the son after having finished his education embraced the same 
profession, studied at Edinburgh, and then visited the schools 
on the continent. It is said, however, that he did noi prac- 
tice medicine long; his other brother, a barrister, died, and at 
the wish of his father he applied himself to the profession of 
the law, in which he soon became distinguished. He was 
one of the executive committee of United Irishmen in the ris- 
ing of 1798, and was apprehended and imprisoned with Dr. 
MeNevin ona charge of high treason. While in prisona pro- 
position wasinade by the government to release him and the 
other prisoners on condition that they would disclose the plan 
of the intended revolution and the names of those concerned 
in it, which was rejected atonce. The prisoners were then 
removed to Fort George in Scotland, where Mr. Emmet was 
detained for two years. He was then released and went to 
Frence. In 1804 he came to New York. He was almost im- 
mediately admitted to the bar, the ordindry formalities being 
dispensed with in his case, and he soon distinguished himself 
in his profession. In 1812 he was appointed Attorney Gener- 
al of the State, an ofice which he resigned in 1813. Since 
that time he has devoted himself constantlyand assiduously to 
the duties of his profession, with what suceess and reputation 
we need not say.” 


apr: 


All the World a Stage—A lady, after reading the manuscript 
of Congreve’s Way of the World, asked him how he could think 
of writing such a part as that of Mrs. Frail, or expect that a- 
ny respectable actress would perform it. ‘Oh, madam,” an- 
swered he, “it was performed all over London, long before ‘it 
was written.” 

Marriage bf wife's sister—Is it lawful for a man to marry 
his deceased wife’s sister?” This question has recently been 





and they were sold in London the same year.” ; 
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during the wars of Napoleon, and was beloved and respected 
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DEATH ON THE PALE HORSE.——This celebrated 
painting by Dunlap, is now exhibiting in Boston. The 
painter, who undertakes the bold and arduous enterprise of 
embodying the visions of prophecy, and laying on canvass 
the awful representations given by the Spirit to the exile on 
Patmos, must expect to depart as much from the ordinary 
field of painting as his subject rises above the low concerns of 
earth. As far as humanity is coneerned, the painter may dis- 
play bis taste and the triumphs of his skill; but when his pen- 
ciltouches the forms of another world and would give shape 
tothe mysterious revelations of God, he should himself fee) 
a prophet’s fire. In this painting Dunlap has followed the 
design of West—and no small honor is it so successfully to 
follow that great prophet painter. The only critisism that 
ean, with any, shade of propriety, fall on this painting, falls 
of course, on West as the original in the design. Nothing, 
however, can be.objected Jo the design, unless it should ap- 
pear to some that too maffPinportan and distinct prophetic 
views were crowded into the painting. The representationjis 
descriptive of the opening of the first four seals, and is 
founded on the following verse of the sixth chapter of Reve- 
lations. 

And I saw when the Lamb opened one of the seals; and I 
heard as it were, the Moise of thunder, one of the four beasts, 
saying, Come and see. 

And I saw, and, behold a white horse: and he that sat on 
Lim hada bow: andacrown was given unto hin; and he 
went fourth conquering and to conquer. 

And when he had apened the second seal, I heard the se- 
cond beast say, Come and see. 

And adhere went out another horse that was red; and 
power was given unto him that.satthereon to take peace 
from the earth, and that they should kill one another; aad 
there was given unto him a great sword. 

And whenhe had opened the third seal, 1 heard the third 
beast sayCome and see. And I beheld, and Jo a black horse; 
and he that sat on him had a pair of balances in his hand. 

And I heard a voice in the midst of the four beasts say, A 
measure of wheat for a penny, and three measures of barley 
for apenny; and see thou hurt not the oil and the wine. 

And when he had opened,the fourth seal, { heard the voice 
of the fourth beast say, Come and see. 

And I looked, and behold a pale horse; and his name that 
sat on him was death, and hell followed with him: and pow- 
er was given unto them over the fourth part of the earth, to 
kill with sword, with hunger and with death, and with the 
beasts of the earth. 

The most prominent figure in the centre of the picture is 
“the pale horse and his rider.’”? The horse has an appear~ 
ance of irresistible energy,and seems to breathe out, in his fu- 
rious course, the breath of the pestilence. His rider is death 
—he whom all men dread, with an iron crown upon his head: 
his hands grasp lightnings—a serpant twinés round his flesh- 
less arm—beauty and Jife are before him, but all is death be- 
hind him. Tell follows with him. Obscurity, so essential 
to the sublime, reigns over this part of the scenic representa- 
tion. One, however can see the jaws ofthe adversary “who 
gocth about as a roaring lion,” and wild unearthly forms of 
wrath and woin the obscure welkin. TTherideron the white 
horse—the rjder on the red horse—and the rider on the 
black horse, form the other prominent characters of the 
painting. An entirely: distinct, yet a vast and irresistible 
influence follows each of these figures; this is the only cause 
of regret that more room is not allowed, or that the opening: 
of each seal was not made the subject of a single painting, 

Yet asit is, it wears the expression of unmiserable energy; 

every thing is in motion, and fearful death seems to be the 

result. It is like Homer’s poetry—men, angels, demons, 

clouds, unearthly spectres, and wild imaginings are rushing 

onward tocomplete some higher€vent, not yet fully develop- 

ed to sense or vision. 

The effect of these representations of scripture scenes on 

the mind appears to be salutary. They cannot, to be sure, 

assist faith—for faith is such a confiding and preternatural 

act of the mind, that emblems or externals scercely affect it. 

Their benefits are chiefly to give a form to the visions of pro» 

phecy;so that we may distinctly and leisurely contemplate 

thein and weigh their import. 


| +8 
GAMBLING.—. late Paris paper gives the following 
shocking account of the consequences resulting from this per« 
nicious vice. 
We have to add the name of another victim to the fatal 
Captain Ode had distinguished himself 


by all who knew him. He left the army a short time after 
the arrival of the Bourbons, and went to a smallestate he por- 


sessed in the south of France, where he remained several 
years, enjoying peace and comfort. 
fe 


Business called him a 
ew months ago to the capital, and he was prevailed upon by 


oue of his friends, who then held the situation of Director in 
one of the principal Insurance offices in Paris, to become a, 
receiver to the company. Large sums of money were con- 
tinually passing through his hands, but faithful to his trust, 
his accounts were kept with the greatest punctuality. 
no later than last week that he was induced to pay a visit to 
one of the hells in the Palais Royal, and it is stated that it 
was for the first time in his life. 
temptation, and staked a sum of money which he lost. 
repaired to the same place on suc 


It is 


He could not resist the 
He 
ing days, and all his 





discussed by the Presbyterian Church throughout this coun- 
try, and decided in the affirmative, ° 


money passed into the hands of the banker. In a letter which 
he wrote to a friend fyur days ago, he solicits hini to lead a 
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certain amount, or that he will not be able to replace a sun 
which belongs to the Insurance Crmpany; that ruin will en- 
ne, and that he will not survive. The letter did not reach 
his friend, who was absent. The cash account of the receiv- 
er was examined, and a deficit cf several thousand franes 
was discovered. The unfortunate man was arrested, and 
taken before the Commissary; when his examination was ter- 
minated, he was conveyed back to apartments he occupied 
in the Rue de la Paix, for the purpose of having them search- 
ed. He opened his desk in the presence of the officers, and 
hastily seizing two pistols, which were ready cocked, be pre- 
sented these weapons to their breasts, and told them with a 
dreadful oath todepart quietly, or he would shoot them.— 
Daring not to oppose him, they departed with the intention 
of procuring assistance. In the mean time captain Ode lock- 
ed his door; and barricadoed it inside with chairs and tables. 
After this he wrote two short l@tters, the one addressed toa 
fviend, and the other to his wife, who was residing in the 
country, and then placing the pistols to his head he blew his 
brains out. ; 
eR 
ANECDOTE OF A WOLF. 

The Wolfe is one of those ferocious animals in which at- 
fachment may be carried td the greatest extent, and which 
presents us with one of the most singular examples of devel- 
opement to which the desires of affection may attain—a de- 
sire so extraordinary, that ithas been known to prevail in 
this animal, over every other necessity of his nature. 

The individual, instanced by M. F. Cuvier, must undoubted- 
ly have been, naturally, of a very peculiar disposition. 
Brought up likea young dog, he became familiar with every 
person he was in the habit of seeing. He would follow his 
master every where, seemed to suffer much from his absence, 
was obedient to his voice, evinced invariably, the most en- 
tire submission; and differed, in fact, in nothing from the 
tamest of domestic dogs. His master being obliged to travel 
made a present of him to the Royal Managerie at Paris. 
lfere, shut up in hiscompartment, the animal remained for 
many weeks, without exhibiting the least gaiety, and almost 
without eating. He gradually, however, recovered; he at- 
tached himself to his keepers, and seemed to have fogotten 
his past affections, when his master returned after an ab- 
senee of cight months. At the very first word which he pro- 
nounced, the wolf, who did not see him, in the crowd, instant- 
ly recognized him and testified his joy by his motions and 
cries. Being set at liberty, he overwhelmed his friend with 
caresses, just as the most attached dog would have done af- 
ler a separation of a few days. Unhepeny his master was 
obliged to quit him a second time, and this ahsence was again, 
to the poor wolf, the cause of much profound regret; but time 
allayed his grief. Three years elapsed, and the wolf was li- 
ving very comfortably with a young dog, which had been giv- 
en to him as acompanion. After this space of time, which 
would have been suflicient to make any dog, except that of 
Ulysses, forget his master, the gentleman again returned. It 
was evening, all was shut up, and the eyes of the animal 
could be of no use to him: but the voice of his beloved mas- 
ter was not effaced from his memory; the moment he heard 
it he knew it; he answered by cries, indicative of the most 
impatient desire; and until the obstacles which separated 
them were removed, his cries redoubled. The animal rush- 
ed forward, placed his two fore-feet on the shoulders of his 
friend, licked every part of his face, and threatened with his 
‘eeth, his very keepers, whoapproached, and to whom, an 
instant before, he had been testifying the warmest affection. 
Such an enjoyment, as was to be expected, was succeeded 
hy most cruel pain to the poor animal. Separation was a- 
gain necessary, and from that instant, the wolf became sad 
and immovable—he refused al] sstenance—pined away—his 
hairs bristled up, as usual with sick animals; at the end of 
eight days he was not to be known, and there was every rea- 
son to apprehend his death. His health, however, became 
re-established, he resumed his rood conditionof body, and 
vrilliaut coat; his kecpers could again approach him, but he 


would not end: aresses of any other person, and he 
answered stra, ors by outhing but menaces. 
Such is the recital of a scientific naturalist, himselfan 


eye-witness of the facts which he relates, and who, we may 
well believe, as he himself asserts, has exaggerated nothing 
in his aceourt of them. It is the narrative not of an igno- 
rant exhibiter, oran ambitious traveller, but of a philosopher 
not less distinguistied for his patient habits of observation 
and comparison, than for the sounduess and calmness of his 
general deduction. We dare not, therefore, refuse it a par- 
ticle of credit, however !ittle it may agree with the popular 
notions concerning the disposition of the wolf, and the re- 
ports of travellers concerning it. But this species has hith- 
erto becn known only in its wild state, surrounded with ene- 
mies and dangers among which no feeling could be develop- 
ed but those of fear, hatred and distrust.—Certain it is, that 
dogs suffered to run wild in the woods, from birth, become 
just as sayage and ferocious as wolves, and yet we cannot 
suppose that they are soessentially. So true isit, that to 
acquire a complete knowledge of the character of the spe- 
cies, of its fundamental intellectual qualities, it must be seen 
Nnder every circumstance adapted for their manifestation. 


EE 
ON LONG ADDRESSES. 

TheFrench orators generally do not appease to us to fall of- 
fen into the eyil deplored by Horace, of becoming obscure by 
laboring to be brief. The prevailing characteristics of their 
ratory, like our own, arc verbosity and declamation—di» 


eases that seem to have infected modern eloquence universal- 
ly; nor is there perhaps a more distinctive feature of its infe- 
riority ta that of anciént times. Ifit were a proper subject 
of ridicule, we might say, that the best treatise on rhetoric 
that could be recommended in this age of words, would be 
one which should instruct our orators how “to hold their 
tongues,”—such a one as was written by Cleanthes of Athens, 
and mentioned by Cicero: ‘De arte rhetorica scripsit, sed 
sic, ut si quis obmutescere, concupiverit nihi) aliud tegere bebe- 
at.” -A very long speech is not an abuse of the auditor’s lei- 
sure, but is in some degree an insult tohis understanding. 
With the ignorant there may be need of detail: but with men 
of sense something ought to be in mercy left to their intelli- 
gence and discernment. No people were more sensible of 
this necessary rule of taste and discretion, than the ancicnt 
Grecks. Phocion, preparing to ascend the rostrum, being ask- 
ed by some one of those near him the cause of his pensive- 
ness, replied, “I am reflecting how I shall abridge what I have 
to say on this occasion.” Of this Phocion,Demosthenes used 
to say, ‘This is the axe that prunes my speeches.” In Greece, 
an orator was praised for speaking well; in America, gener- 
ally, he is admired for speaking a long time. ‘The Gover- 
nor,” we say, “made a speech of four hours long!”—‘The 
attorney general spoke six hours and a half:’—Now, the 
longest of Demosthenes’s speeches may be read in fifty min- 
utes, and the most diffuse of Cicero’s in an hour.—4merican 
Quarteriy Review for Juve. 
ae 

ASTRONOMY—* * * But worlds and systems of worlds 
are not only perpetually creating,they are also perpetually di- 
minishing and disappearing. It is an extraordinary fact that 
within the period of the Jast century, not less than thirteen 
stars in different constellations, none of them below the sixth 
magnitude, seem totally to have perished ; forty to have charg- 
ed their magnitude becoming either much larger or much 
smaller, and ten new stars have supplied the place of those 
thatare lost. Some of these changes may perhaps be account- 
ed for by supposing a proper motion in the solar or sideial 
systems, by which the relative positions of several of the 
heavenly bodies have varied. But this explanation, tho’ it 
may apply to several of the cases, will by no means, apply to 
all of them; in many instances, it is unquestionable that the 
stars themselves, the supposed habitations of other kinds or 
orders of intellectual beings, together with the different plan- 
ets by which it is probable they were surrounded, and to 
which they may have given light and fructifying seasons, as 
the sun gives iight and fruitfulness to the earth, have utterly 
vanished, and the spots which they occupied in the heavens 
have become blanks. What has befallen other systems will 
assuredly befall our own; of the time and the manner we 
know nothing, but the fact is uncontrovertible; it is foretold 
by revelation, it is inscribed in the heavens, it is felt through- 
out the earth. Such is the awful and daily text; what then 
ought to be the comment?—Good’s Book of Nature. 


ce 
AFFECTION BETWEEN BRUTES. 

It was customary for those who were unable to pay six- 
pence for a sizht of the wild beasts in the Tower, to bringa 
dog ora cat as an oblation to the beasts, in lieu of money to 
the keeper. Among others, a fellow had caught up a pretty 
black spaniel in the streets; and he was accordingly thrown 
into the cage of the great lion. Immediately the little ani- 
mal trembled and shivered, and crouched, and threw itself on 
its back, and put forth its tongue, and held up its paws in sup- 
plicating attitudes, as an acknowledgment of superior power, 
and praying for mercy. In the mean time the lordly brute, 
instead of devouring it, beheld it with an eye of philosophic 
inspection. He turned it over with one paw, and then turn- 
ed it with the other, and smelling to it, seemed desirous of 
courting a further acquaintance. 

The keeper, on seeing this, brought a large mess of his own 
family dinner; but the lion kept aloof and refused to eat, keep- 
ing his eye on the dog, and inviting him as it were to be his 
taster. At length the animal’s fears somewhat abated, and 
his appetite quickened by the smell of the victuals, he ap- 
proached slowly, and with trembling, ventured toeat. The 
lion advanced gently, and began to partake, and they finish- 
ed their meal very lovingly together. 

Fror that day the strictest friendship commenced betweon 
them, afriendship consisting of all possible affection and ten- 
derness on the part of the lion, and of the utmost confidence 
and boldness on the part of the, dog; insomuch that he would 
~ himself down to sleep within the fangs and under the jaws 
of his terrible patron. 

A gentleman who had lost the spaniel, and had advertised 
a reward of two guineas to the finder, at length heard of the 
adventure, and went to reclaim his dog. 

“You see, sir,’ said the keeper, “it would be a great pity 
to part such loving friends. However, if you insist upon your 
property, you must even be pleased to take him yourself; it is 
a task that I would not engage in for five hundred guineas.” 

The gentleman rose in great wrath, but finally chose to 
acquiesce rather than have a personal dispute withthe lion. 

But let us proceed to the tragic catastrophe of this extra- 
ordinary story; a story still known to many, as delivered 
down from father to son. 

In about twelve months the little spanicl sickened and died, 
and left his loying patron the most desolate of creatures. For 
a time, the lion Nia not appear to conceive otherwise than 
that his favourite was asleep. He would continue to smell 
to him, and then would stir him with his nose, and turn him o- 





ves with hisfpaw; but finding ali his efforts to awake;him were 





vain, he would traverse his cage from end to end ata swilt 
and uneasy pace, then stop and look down upgn him with 2 
fixed and drooping regard; and againlift his head and open 
his horrible throat, and prolong a roar, as of distant thunder, 
for several minutes. 

_They attempted, but in vain, to convey the carcase from 
him-—he watched it perpetually, and would suffer no person 
to touch it. 

The keeper then endeavoured to tempt him with variety 
of victuals, but he turned from all that was offered with !ca- 
thing. They then put several live dogs into the cage, and 
these he instantly tore piecemeal, but left their members on 
the floor. His passions being thus inflamed, he would dart 
his fangs into the boards, and pluck away large splinters, and 
again grapple at the bars of his cage, and seem enraged at his 
restraint {rom tearing the worid to picces. Again, as quite 
spent, he would stretch himself by the remains of his beloved 
associate, and gather him with his paws, and put him to his 
bosom; and then utter under roars of such a terrible melan- 
choly, as seemed to threaten ali around, for the loss of his 
tittle play-fellow, the only friend, the only companion, he 
had upon earth. 

For five days he thus languished, and gradually declined, 
without taking any sustenance, or admitting comfort; til! 
one morning he was found dead, with his head lovingly re- 
clined on the carcase of his litile friend. 

TT 

_ASAILOR’S BATTERY.—The sailor’s battery containing 
six twenty-four pounders, almost split our ears, These en- 
thusiastic demi-devils fired not as the other batteries did, but 
like broadsides from a ship; each discharge was eminently 
distinguished by its terrific noise, for the guns were all fired 
at once, and absolutely shook the earth atevery rounds So 
vehement were those seamen in their exertions, that they 
blew themselves up at last! This was done by a little squat 
fellow, who served the guns with ammunition; he placed a 
cartridge against a lighted match in his hurry; this explod- 
ing communicated with a large quantity of powder, and the 
natural catastrophe followed. About twenty brave fellows, 
among whom was a young midshipman, were severely burnt 
and bruised, out of which number, were | to judge from their 
appearance as they were carried past us, I should suppose 
that not more than halfa dozen recovered. They were ali 
jet black, their faces one shapeless mass, and their clothes 
and hair burnt to a cinder. In the midst of their suffering, 
the only thing that seemed to case them was swearing at 
the little sailor who was the author of their misfortune; 
while he, poor creature, in additicn to his wounds and 
burns, patiently suffered the whole of his comrade’s abuse. 

UUtery Sketeh Book. 
EE 

A marriage had lately been agreed upon between the son 
and daughter of two respectable tradesmen in the city of Aix, 
the banns had been proclaimed, the contract drawn up, auc 
the fatal yes was alone wanting. On the day wben the sacra- 
mental monosylable yas to have been pronounced, it was 
found that the bridegroom had withdrawn from the happy 
state which awaited him; upon which the father immediate- 
ly proposed to substitute in his place another sop living in this 
city. The young lady’s family not having any objection to 
the arrangement, the young man was sent for, and a new 
contract drawn up, in which the only alteration consisted in 
the substitution of one christian name for another. The new 
brdegroom arrived, but, upon being introduced to his intend- 
ed, expressed a desired preference for her sister, and the pa- 
rents anxious to unite the familics one way or another, agreed 
to have anew contract drawn up, and this extemporaneous 
marriage (marriage impromptu) is expected to take place very 
shortly. From this transaction, however, a lawsuit is lilsely 
to arise. 

The notary it appears, demands to be pail for the drawing 
of the three contracts, whereas, the two families maintain 
that as their 1s to be but one marriage, there ought to be but 
one contract paid for.—-L’rench paper. 

csiaigaliai 

THE SWISS—Such was the animosity conceived by the 
Swiss against the House of Austria, in consequence of the at- 
tempt of Archduke Aibert to subjugate them, that they put to 
death all peacocks throughout the country, because a pea- 
cock’s tail made part of the erestof the Austrianarms. His. 
tory informs us, that a Swiss being at an entertainment with 
a glass of winestanding before him, one of the company ob- 
served, that the sun formed in it a kind of representation of a 
peacock’s tail. Atthis sight the Swiss drew his sabre, aad 
smashed the glass in pieces. 


pe 
IMPORTANT CASE. 

The suit of John Jacob Astor ys. The State of New York, 
involving the title of a vast track of land, which the plaintiff 
held by right of purchase from the heirs of Roger Morris, and 
which the State held by virtue of an attainder ageinst the 
said Morris, and the confiscation of his property in 1779, has 
occupied five days in the Circuit Court of the United States 
at New York. The best legal talents wereengaged on both 
sides. Webster and Van Buren for the State, and Ogden, 
Emmet, and Oakly for the plaintiff. The purchase money 
a by Mr. Astor to the heirs of Morris, was £20,000 ster- 
ing. The supposed value ofthe land is not stated. The 
Judge charged the Jury in favour of the plaintiff, as to the 
law affecting the case, and.a verdictwas returned for the 
plaintiff; from which, it is Waderstood, there will be an ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court, 
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LADI£S’ DEPARTMENT. 











THE LIGHT OF THE SCENE. 


The light of the Scene is Woman's eyc, 
More bright than the sun by far, 
Fair as the moon in her summer sky, 
And pure as the evening star. 
O! were it not for this lovely light 
Our earth would be strangely dark; 
But there it beams—as charming suite 
As the bow that cheer’d the ark; 
Put out the light of the radiant sun, 
The moon would but look more fair; 
Put out the moon, that gentle one, 
The stars wonld still sparkle there, 
But put out the light of Woman’s eye, 
And death would soon spread its pa!i 
O’er that we love beneath the sky, 
And darkness bury us all.* 


“ And darkness be the burier of the dead. 





INTRODUCTION TO AN ALBUM. 
List, maiden, to the bard who weaves 
The first poetic wreath to deck 
fhis beauteous volume, whose bright leaves 
Are yet unsullied by a speck! 
Oh, mark him well! for, maiden, thou, 
So spotless, beautiful and bright, 
Art like this virgin volume now; 
But what ye’ll both be—time must write. 


Oh, could the bard’s fond py be heard, 
Thy book of iife, as well as this, 

Should not contain one gloomy word, 
But be replete with love and bliss! 

And thou should’st, ina green old age, 
When retrospection views them o’er, 

Cull sweets from every beaming page, 
Replete with mingled love and lore! 


But, maiden, it may not be so:— 
For what, alas, is life, at best, 
But mingled scenes of joy and woe— 
Now wholly wretched, now half blest! 
And at mortalily’s near close, 
When every thought on heaven 
llow few enjoy the calm repose, 
Attendant on a life well spent! 
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rime soon these snowy leaves will stain 

With feelings, thoughts, hopes, wishes, fears—- 
Some traced in mirth, more trac’d in pain, 

Those wreath’d with smiles, these bath’d in tears: 
So in man’s book of life ’tis will'd, 

That lichts and shades alternate blend, 
Till the last leaf be feebly fill’d, 

And Death's cold hand aflix “Tie End.” 


a 
LOVE AND AMBITION, 

Tsabella Woodford had often been told that she was beau- 
tifuls her mirror’ confirmed the tale, but her good sense, in a 
great measure counteracted the pernicious effects which too 
often attends such knowledge—and to her honour be it spo- 
ken, she did not esteem the more, those who made her beauty 
the theme of their converse with herself. There was one a- 
mong her many admirers who liad never mentioned her beau- 
ty to Isabella, yet she saw his devoted attachment in every 
look and action. Isabella was not vain, but she was ambi- 
‘ious; and had Edward Harford possessed the advantage of 
Jortune, she would have preferred his love to the adoration of 
the whole world; as it was, her heart fondly acknowledged 
his virtues, his genius and his talents; she was grateful too, 
(or his affection; but as yet she had confined the sentiment to 
her own bosom. Acecustomed to affluence and to the dis- 
tinetions which wealthconfer, she fancied it impossible to 
be happy if deprived of them; and she imagined that the blos- 
soms of love must wither in the chilling atmosphere of pov- 
erty. Isabella knew that the elegancics to which she had 
heen accustomed through the liberality of the relations, who 
had supplied the place of her deceased parents, must be 
forfeited, if she married one whose fortune was inadequate 
to supply them, as she had no expectations of future for- 
tune from the same source.—As yet she knew not the full 
force of love, ar.’ she believed that she had resolution to sac- 
rifice it on the altar of ambition —Edward Harford, with 
the delicacy of true affection, forbore to urge his suit, con- 
seious that he had nothing to offer the object of his love be- 
sides a heart that was fondly devoted to her; and which 
proved itself worthy a return, by that disinterestedness which 
prized her happiness above its own. Although he had 
resolution to forbear the mention of his love, he did not pos- 
sess sufficient firmness to avoid the pleasure of her society, 
their interviews were frequent, and Isabella forgetting her 
caution, suffered him to perceive that their passion was mu- 
tual.—Nevertheless in her hours of serious reflection, she 
adhered, to her resolution, convinced that she never could be 
happy even with the man she l6ved, if fortune did not add her 
gifts to the blessings of mutual affection. Harford detested 
not the ambitious feeling which lurked in the heart of her he 
worshipped, (for love casts a veil over the faults of its idol,) 
and transported with the thought that his passion was re- 
turned, he geve-himself up to its damgerous illusions.—TIrom 








ship, yet he distrusted the warning yoice which told him that 
Isabella would sacrifice his love and her own to ambition. 
She had, by every glance and smile, encouraged him to hope. 
She accepted his silent homage with apparent pleasure, and 
he fondly believed that as soon as he had acquired a compe- 
tence Isabella would be his. Full of theso delightful anticipa- 
tions, he resolved to embrace a proposal which promised 
speedily to realize his hopes of acquircing that sufliciency 
which might enable him to claim the reward he covetted, al- 
though the adoption of this resolution obliged him to tear 
himself from the presence of his Isabella,and from his country 
for the space of two or threo years; though three years in 
the lover’s calender seemed ages, he knew that the sacri- 
fice must be made—he hastened his Isaballa—confessed his 
love, and obtained an acknowledgement of hers, together 
with her promise of becoming his; for in the prospect of sepe- 
ration Isabella listened only to the voice of love, and felt as- 
sured that her happiness depended on an union with the gen- 
erous youth who was ready to m ke any sacrifice for her sake 
—They parted as loversalways part—with many a lingering 
look and oft repeated adicu—with many a fond assurance 
and reiterated promise. 

For a long time Isabella was sensible only of regret for the 
absence of her lover; his frequent letters which spoke of pre- 
sent disappointment, but unextinguished hope, kept her mind 
in a state of feverish anxiety. Love urged her to solicit his 
immediate return, in the full assurance that she would unite 
her fate to his, even if actual poverty shouldbe their lot; 
but the hope that fortune might at length favor the exertions 
of her lover, still withheld the assurance: and when his letters 
breathed the tone of bitter disappointment and bafiled oxer- 
tions, she almost repented the promise she had made. Long 
and painful was the struggle between love and ambition. 
Tho skame ofa broken promise, the fear of a broken hearth-~ 
honour, love and regret, at length were sacrificed to the splen- 
did oflers of a wealthy lover—Isabella married him and was 
wretched; for scarcely had her bridal vows been uttered, 
when Udward returned—he came in the fond confidence that 
his Isabella was still true to him; he had estimated her affec- 
tiow by his own, and unable to support the pain of lengthen- 
ed seperation, he resolved to relinquish the fallacious hopes 
which had so long detained him from her. When he heard 
of her marriage he did not rush into her presence to upbraid 
her, but the shaft of death had reached his heart--he sunka 
victim to disappointed affection—and after the interval of 
several years Isabella knelt a widow beside his untimely 
grave, whither she hoped soon to follow him, for she had 
drained the last dregs of bitter repentence, and confessed 
with a breaking heart, that wealth and splendonr are insufli- 
cient to promote happiness, and that the stings of a reprov- 
ing conscience, are far more terrible than the evils of pover- 
ty; and she who had so cruelly blighted the hopes which her- 
self had nurtured, would have given worlds could she have 
recalled the past. But atonement was not in her power—She 
gould only repent her blighted happiness, the consequence of 
her violated promise, and mourn over the ill-fated victim of 
her weak ambition.—.Wuzzy. 
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ART OF PLEASING. 
“Blest is the maid, and worthy to be blest, 
Whose soul, entire by him she loves posses¢, 
Feels every vanity in foncness lost, 
And asks no power but that of pleasing most; 
Her’s is the bliss, in just return, to prove 
The honest warmth of undissembled love.—Lyfilelon. 


There are none who do not feel desirous of being pleased, 
even in tho least important matters; although all do not feel 
the desire to please in an equal dezrce, or if they feel the do- 
sire, they do not possess the ability. The principle is the 
same that is inculeated in the great moral rule, “do to others 
as you would they should do to you,” and should equally en- 
gage our attention and interest. 

The art of pleasing, with the female, is a most important 
consideration, and properly, to their honour, most of them 
endeavour tocultivate it with becoming assiduity. Sho en- 
deavours to pleaso, by elegance of form, beauty of connte- 
nance, neatness of dress, and propriety of deportment. These 
give her an influence insociety, that is astonishing; and with 
these essentials to pleasing, she not only gains the esteem and 
applause of all, but captivates, and leads according to her 
will, the hearts and affections of men, who like the fascina- 
ted bird are usable to escape. 

“Your heauties these; with these you shiue, 
‘And reign on high, by right divine, 
The sovereigns of the world.” 

An absence of the desire to please, evinces a total indiffer- 
ence to the feelings and = of others; who, as a natural 
consequence, retaliate the same, ina more direct manner; 
And hence itis, that indifferent persons are treated with ne- 
glect, when they desire to be treated with attention and re- 
spect. Females, especially the young, should ever evince 
the greatest solicitude to render themselves agreeable and 
pleasing to those with whom they may chance to associate; 
for indulged negligence, in this respect, will increase in them 
as they become more advanced in age; and as that excellent 
physiognomist, Lavater observes, “‘The girl who desiros not to 

lease at eighteen, will become a slut or a sbrew at twenty- 
ive.” Hence, 


“Be this 
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this dream of happiness he was roused by the voice of friend- 
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A female who well understands and practises the art of 
pleasing, has not only an extensive inflnence in society, but, 
when attempered with a due degree of submission, derives 
from it almost absolate sway in her domestic circles, without 
being considered at alldomineering. This is the grand means 
of securing domestic happiness, as well as love and respect, 
from those with whom we may be most intimately connected 
And she who studies well and trains her mind to the practice 
of it, while young, will find, in alter life, her cares more than 
doubly rapaid by the tranquility and happiness with which it 
will enable her to pass through life. 

Tha desire and endeavour to please should be extended, not 
only to those who are our equals and superiors, but also to the 
most indigent of our dependents, for without this, the great- 
est favours that can be conferred, would injure rather than 
benefit the giver. The manner and air with which a favor is 
conferred, produces a greates impression on the mind of the 
receiver, than the favour itself. And nothing can be more 
heavenly than a female, who, while she extends the hand ot 
charity to the indigent, to soothe and relieve tho neccesities, 
also pours the balm of consolation on the sorrows of the mind. 
This gives lustre to her virtues, and makes even weakness to 
triumph, conscious of 

“The pow’r to charm the groatest woe, 
The wildest rage- control; 
Diffusing mildness o’er the brow, 
And rapture through the soul.""—Akenside. 

The desire to please should be directed particularly to pa- 
rents and guardians—thus they are cheered and supported 
under the infirmities of age, and the toils of life, by the cheer- 
ing prospect of an affectionate and dutiful child. What can 
more truly transport the feelings of an affectionate parent, 
than to see his daughter shooting up like some fair but mod. 
est flower,acquiring with each returning day a growing sweet- 
ness, fresh beauty and conscious innocence—This compen- 
sates him for the many troubles and anxieties he has experi. 
enced inher more youthful days.—But how different, when 
she, who may have been a favorite daughter, and a parent’s 
joy, turns unruly and foolish; and when she counteracts her 
arents’ wishes,disgraces her education, and wantonly throws 
ierself away on some profligate man; then it is, instead of 
brightening the declining light of life, she causes it to set en- 
veloped in acloud of grief. 

But such instances of female profligacy are rare; and to the 
honour of the sex, their charactor is generally the reverse; 
and they like guardian angels, often soothe the sorrows ot 
age, and gently hand their beloved parents over to a blissful 
immortality. SENEX. 
eT ~ 
ENGLISH LADIES. 

Mr. Carter, in one of his letters from Londoi, speaks of the 
English females in the following terms: 

“We met Lady Salisbury in her coach, with two postilions 
and a brace of out-riders, all in livery. She is said tobe 2 
second Diana Vernon in horsemanship, riding full speed, and 
leaping the most formidable barriers at stag-hunts, in which 
she is particularly fond of participating. The English ladies 
generally ride on horseback with boldness, dexterity and 
gracefulness. Thoir beaver hats cxactly resemblinz those of 
the other sex; their high collars and black cravats, tied be-« 
fore in the style of a fashionable gentleman, with the append- 
age of a long whip, gives them somewhat of a masculine ap- 
pearance. 
One of the causes, however, of rosy cheeks and healthy 
complexion, may be found in these equestrain exorcises, and 
in the habit of walking much more than is common in oul 
country.” 

om 
The Roman Republicans were plain men and women, acs 
customed to daily labor, and quite unaccustomed to finery of 
apparel, or luxury of living. A Roman of even noble blood 
tilled his little fieid with his own hands, and was proud of till- 
ing it with superior industry and skill; whilst his lady, if lady 
sho might be called, made it her chief ambition to be an cx- 
cellent housewife. Whilst this state of things lasted, and a 
very long time it did last, the Romans were eager enough to 
get themselves wives. They married generally and they mar- 
ried young; for they thought and well they might, that whoso 
found a wife, found a good thing—a real Lelgitate as well as 
a dear and faithfulcompanion. And what issingularly re- 
markable if true, itis recorded by a Roman historian, that 
there had not been known, in the city of Rome, a single in- 
stance of divoreement during the whole space of 500 years: 
though the law had put it in the power of the husband to re- 
pudiate his wife almost at pleasure. 
Unfortunately for the Roman republic, and more especially 
for the female part of it, a great and splendid event quite 
changed the morals,the taste, the habits, and the whole of the 
country. One hundred and ninety years before the christian 
era, the Romans for the first time, entered into Asia with an 
army, which under Scipio, defeated and conquered Antiochus 
the Greek King of Syria: and from thence they brought home 
such a taste for the luxuries of the East, as promoted and 
hastened the ruin of their commonwealth: and in no way 
more directly, than by a practical forbiddance of marriage. 
The Roman women once so plain, frugal and industrious, 
becamo enamoured of the costly finery that waa brought trom 
the East. One ofthem named Luilia Paulina, when dressed 
in all her jewels, is said to have worn to the value of three 
hundred wed thirty-two thousaud pundssterling. And though 
this was the most extraordinary instance of the time, yet it 
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By graceful nature’s unaffected ease.” 


is reasonable to suppose that of the rest of the ladies every 
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to 
strove to get near the top of the fashion as she could; and 
t with all the females who thought any thing of themselves 
rage was tobe fine and fashionable. __ 
This new order of things, while it precipitated the repub- 
into the abyss of ruin, marriage almost into disuse ; 
somach that Augustus, the first Roman Emperor, finding a- 
ong the men a general disinclination to marry, was fain 
pass severe penal laws, to force them as it were into the 
nds of matrimony.—But it was all to little purpose. Des- 
t and tyrant as he was, he found it impossible to compel the 
chelors to marry, as Peter the first, long since did, to com- 
I the Russians to shave off their beards. : 
Was it owing to the licentiousness of the men? Consider- 
ly it was, no doubt; but not altogether. It was partly ow- 
g tothier prudence. A Roman bachelor naturally enough 
ould commune with himself thus: “these extravagant flirts 
f whose attire a single article costs more than one of them 
yould earn in her whole life-time, are fit only for show. J 
ike right well to be in their company at routs ahd assemblies, 
ut the gods save me from a union with any of them! iff 
ry, unless she bring me a fortune with her, sho will quick- 

y devour me. Wherefore I will look out for numberone only, 
n spite of the edicts of the Emperor.” " 

Consider, ye American Fuir, that, in all times and countries 
the like causes will produce the like effects.—Bost. Ev. Gaz. 
-— 


CHINESE ADVERTISEMENT. ; 
The following is an advertisement extracted from a peri- 
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oftical paper published in Canton:—“I, Achen Teu Chinchen 


~a lineal descendant of Coap Boi Roche Chinchen, the cele- 
brated sculptor and carver in wood, who, through his unre- 
mitted studies to promote rational religious worship, by the 
elassical touches of bis knife and chisel, has been honoured 
hy the emperors, kings and rajahs of the east, and supplied 
them with superior idols for publick and domestic worship, 
-~now humbly offer my services in the same theological 
line, having travelled from hence at a considerable expense, 
to perfectanyselfin anatomy, and in copying the most grace- 
ful attitudes of the human figures, under those able masters, 
Nollekius and Bacon.—Achen Teu Chinchen is now in pos- 
session of casts of the most approved models and Elgin mar- 
bles; he is ready to execute to order, Idols from twelve feet 
high, well proportioned, down to the size of 2 marmoset mon- 


| key, or the most hideous monster that can be conceived, to 


inspire awe or reverence for religion. My charges are mo- 
derate; for an ouran-outang, three feet high, seven hundred 
dollars; ditto, rampant, eight hundred; a sphinx, four hun- 
dred; a bull with humpand horns, six hundred and fifty; a 
inffaloe, eight hundred; a dog, two hundred; ditto cochant, 
ane hundred and fifty; and an ass in a braying attitude, eight 
hundred and fifty;—the most durable materials will be used. 
Of statuary granite, brass and copper, Ihave provided sufli- 
cient to complete crderstoany extent. Perishable wood 
shall never disgrace a deity made by my hand. Posterity may 
see the objects of their fathers’ devotions unsullied by the in- 
elemencies of the seasons, the embrace of pious pilgrims, or 
‘heir tears on the solemn prostrations before them. Small 
dJols for domestic worship, or made into portable compass for 
oilgrims; the price willbe proportionable to the size and 
weight. Z 

Any order, post paid, accompanied by a drawing and des- 
eription of the idol, will be promptly attended to, provided 
that one half of the expense be first paid, and the remainder 
secured by any respectable house in Canton.”—Correspon- 


dent. 


—— ae 
LITERARY PRIDE. 

The man whois bred at a distance fromthe centre of 
learning and politeness, must have a great degree of modesty 
end understanding, who does not give a loose to some vani- 
ties which are apt to render him ridiculous every where but 
at-home. Bred among men of talents inferior to himself, he 
1s ton apt to assume the lead, as well from the press as in con- 
versation, to overrate his own abilities. His oddities, among 
iis friends, are only regarded as the excreseences of superior 
genius; among those whe live beyond the sphere of his impor- 
tance, they are considered as instances of folly or ignorance. 
there is searcely a trifling city or university in Europe which 
has not its great men; characters who ere taught by adula- 
tion to fancy themselves figuring in the republic of letters, 
and leaving monuments of their merit to remote posterity, 
{f there should happen to be two of this character in the same 
city,the compliments they mutually bestow on each other are 
pleasant enough; they attempt to raise each other’s reputa- 
tion by mutual flattery, and establish their little dominion 
within the eircle of all their acqnaintarce. 

A traveller passing through the city of Burges, in Spain, 
was desirous of knowing who were the most learned men, and 
applied to one of the inhabitants for information. What, re- 
plied the Spaniard, who happened to be as *iolar, have you 
never heard of the a@mirable Bandellius, or the ingenious Mo- 
gusius? one the eye, and the other the heart of our university, 
known all over the world. ‘Never,’ replied the traveller; 
“bat pray inform me what Bandellius is particularly remark- 
able for.” You must be very little acquainted with the re- 
publie of letters (said the other) to ask such a question. 
Sandellius has written a most sublime penegyric on Mogusi- 
us. ‘And pray thee, what has Mongusius done to deserve so 
greata favour?” He has written an excellent poem in praise 
of Bandillius. ‘Well, and what does the public, I mean 
those who are out of the university, say of those mutual com- 
pliments?”» The public are a parcel of blockheads, and all 
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blockheads are critics, and all critics are spiders, aod spi- 
ders are a set of reptiles that all the world despises. 


i 
Some twenty or twenty five years since, in a neighbourl 
town, dwelt a man of some consequence in his neighbourhood, 
but not noted for his erudition or knowledge. Being a sub- 
scriber to a newspaper, as all good citizens should be, he 
imbibed no small degree of the party zeal which character- 
ized most of the papers of those times. About the time we 
are speaking of, his favourite paper adopted a motto, reading 


in this manner: 
“Be just and fear nat!”? 
SHAKESPEARE. 

When it came to hand he was quietlyseated in his arm 
chair, and taking it up, the first thing that struck his eye 
was the new motto, which he read and punctuated thus: “Be 
just, and fear not Shakes; .” This admonition, as he 
took it to be, roused all his political zeal. “Shakespeare!” 
he exclaimed, at the same time jumping out of his chair and 
clenching both fists, ‘I'll have ’em to know that I don’t fear 
Shakespeare nor any other Federalist.”— Worcester Spy . 





POPULAR TALES 
PREDICTION. 
BY RICHARD PENN SMITH. 
[Continued.] 

He left his stick where he bad planted it, and they return- 
ed in silence to the village. When they came in front of 
Hugh’s cottage, they parted. It was a parting under a full 
conviction of meeting no more in this world. Much time 
elapsed before Cameron could compose his troubled mind to 
sleep, and when finally exhausted, he slumbered in a state of 
unconsciousness. He arose about two hours after the sun, 
and hurried towards the residence of hisfriend. His heart 
felt like a lump of Jead in his bosom, as be discovered at a 
distance the shutters of his chamber window bowed. ‘The 
chamber was on the ground floor of the cottage, and opened 
into a little flower garden, the cultivation of which, was the 
Hungarian’s chief delight. He was curious in flowers, and 
bad acquired the art of varying their colours by the applica- 
tion of minerals to the root. Hugh crossed the garden, and 
with trembling hands, pulled open the shutters. He stood for 
a moment transfixed with grief, then shrunk from the sight 
that presented itself. 

On a broad board supported by chairs, lay the mortal re- 
ronins of his friend, already clad in thegarments of the grave. 
He silently closed the window, and on entering the house, 
learnt, that as the Hungarian had not appeared at his usual 
hour of rising, the family had enterrd the room, apprehensive 
that he was ill, and discovered him lying in bed, his body al- 
ready stiff and cold. Upon a snail table, near the head of 
the bed, 2 lamp was still burning, though broad daylight, 
aud his elenched hands still held his bible, which rested upon 
his bosom; the book still open at the page he was last read- 
ing. Every circumstance proved that his death was as calm 
as the sleep of the spotless infant. He was buried in the 
place pointed out the preceding night, and all the villagers, 
from infancy to age, followed him in sorrow to the grave. 
On examining his papers his will was found, in which he be- 
queathed his little possessions exclusively to his pupil, Hugh 
Cameron. 

This is briefly the substance of the prolix narrative of 
mine host. My horse being refreshed, I mounted and pursu- 
ed my journcy, reflecting upon how frail a thread human hap- 
piness depends. As I passed along the street, all was silent 
and dejected; not even a dog stirred to bark at me, but as the 
village gradually receded from my view, other thoughts en- 
grossed my mind, and the lovely Lucy Gray and her sorrows 
were forgotten. 

Shortly after the peace, business obliged me to take a si- 
milar journey. The sun was about setting as I found myselt 
upon the summit of the Blue Mountain, and the weleome vil- 
lage in the deep valley, again presented itself. My jaded 
horse leisurely descended, carefully kicking every stone out 
of the way that lay in his rugged path. When half way down 
the height, I paused to rest the weary animal. A young wo- 
man suddenly emerged froma cluster of blooming jaurels and 
wild honey suckles which grew round the base of a large pro- 
jecting rock. Her dark hair was luxuriant, and bound with 
neatness and simplicity; her face lovelyand blooming, yet 
slightly overcast with sadoess, and the matchless symme- 
try of her small and elastic frame, was heightened by the un- 
common neatness of her rustic apparel. On one arm hung a 
basket, well stored with rich and various mountain flowers; 
while the other was extended, to assist a young man to rise 
who was seated at a short distance frora the rock, and upon 
whose enfeebled frame the hand of death pressed heavily. 
He was a cripple, deprived ofhisright arm, and his manly 
forehead was disfigured bya wound. He rose with difficulty, 
and stood silent, absorbed in-thought. 

‘I fear,” said Lucy, for it was the widow’s child, ‘we have 
extended our walk too far. The moutain path was too rug- 
ged for you yet. You are fatigued, but in a few weeks you 
will be strong enough to revisit the haunt you loved so when 
a boy.” 

“No, Lucy, no,” he replied in a hollow, tremulous voice, 
“I shall never again clamber to the rugged brow of yonder 
ridge, upon which the beams of the setting sunare now dan- 
cing. It would give anew impulse to my heart to be for a 
moment there, and the flagging stream of life would flow 








— = SSaEEaE= 
more freely; but J shall never again gaze on the setting sun 
from that loved spot; never again listen to the roar of the 
torrent that dashes down that precipice.” 

They disappeared behind the rock and struck into anothe: 
jw Iu my horse forward, and as I descended, the 
lrowsy tinkling of bells was heard, as the shepherd, whist- 
ling, lelsurely followed his charge to the fold. The village 
boys were driving the herds to water; some were paddling 
the light canoe across the river, while others, more idle, were 
busied with their childish sports upon the lawn. Several 
women were at work with their wash-tubs on the bank, and, 
as I drew nigh, a momentary cessation from labour ensued. 
One of them in particular was calculated to attract notice. 
She was talland meagre; her visage was sharp, swarthy, and 
wrinkled, and every line of it denoted that the family into 
which it was the fate of Socrates to wed, had not become 
extinct even tothe presentage. My eyes were turned upop 
her, and I recognized her countenance. I accosted her, 
and she no sooner gave loose to her inharmonious tongue, 
than my doubts vanished. It was impossible to forget the 
sound, having once heard it. It was the voice of the village 
shrew, the bandy-legged drummer’s wife. 

“And are you the stranger,” she exclaimed, drawing har 
skinny arms from the suds in which they were immersed, and 
placing them akimbo; “Are you the stranger, who baited at 
our village years agone, when our husbands and our sons were 
marching to the wars in the Canadas?” 

“T am the same.” 

“Well my old eyes have not failed me yet, in spite of all 
my sorrow. That was a woful day to many of us, and many 
a woful day didit bring afterit.” 1 inquired after the fate of 
her husband. ‘Good man,” she continued, ‘‘he has gone te 
a mote peaceful world than this. He was a hard-working 
man, and well todo, and never wronged another of the value 
of that suds, and that is more than some can say that ride in 
their gilt coaches. But he hasnow gone where honesty will 
turn to better account, than all the gold and dross of this 
world. If he were but back again, I should not be slaving 
here, like a galley slave as I am, to find bread for his poor 
dear orphan boy. Gilbert!” she cried in a shrill tone, and con- 
tinued: “but I will train him up in the right path, and he wil! 
not depart from it. Gilbert!” she again cried with increased 
energy. “He is the comfort of my age, the joy of my wi- 
dowed heart. Gilbert, you Gilbert,” she shrieked, “which 
way can the brat have gone?” She espied the luckless little 
ragged urchin hard by, laughing aloud and wrestling with 2 
water-dog, dripping wet from the river. “CN change your 
note, you undutiful hound; take that,” she exclaimed, at the 
same time suiting the action to the word. ‘The boy made a 
hasty retreat, crying, and the dog ran after him, barking, 
and rubbing his wet skin on the green sward, in the fullness 
of joy, which can hardly be attributable to the lad’s misfor- 
tune. 

I inquired of the virago how Ler husband, the drummer, 
died. 

“Like a soldier on the frontiers. fe was shot with a mus- 
ket ball, and fell by the side of Hugh Cameron, who, Heaven 
bless him, was at the same time maimed, and made a cripple 
for life. See, yon he goes, leaning on the arm of Lucy Grav. 
Poor souls, their only joy is to be together, but thatjoy will 
not last long. Ihave lived a goodly time, and have seen ma- 
ny, but never apair likethem. Their troth was plightedbe- 
fore the wars; he Joved Lucy more than life from the time 
that he was a boy, and used to break the hush of the moun-~ 
tains with the sound of his flute at midnight, with bim who 
now resis under the big cypress tree. Yet when he found 
himself a cripple, and unable to support bis Lucy by the la- 
bour of his hands, he sent a letter from the hospital where he 
was lying, many a long mile from this, releasing Lucy from 
her vows, and making her quite free to marry another if she 
fancied him.” 

9 It was nobly done on his part: what answer returned Lu- 





ey?’ 

“She wrote to him, that as Hugh Cameron was no longer 
able to work for Lucy Gray, she was ableand willing to work 
for Hugh Cameron. He no sooner received the letter than 
he left the hospital, and travelled homewards, for he was im- 
patient to see her that he now loved more thanever. He 
travelled far and fast, night and day, which brought on a fe- 
ver, and when he arrived at last,he looked like the shadow of 
what he was. He lay on his sick bed for weeks; the fever 
was cured, but it left behind a disease which no medicine 
can cure.” 

Lucy and the invalid had by this time entered the village; 
I felt a curiosity to see more of them, and taking an abrupt 
leave of the loquacious widow, I rode up to the ihn, and was 
cordially welcomed by my quondam best. I lost no time in 
directing my steps towards the widow Gray’s cottage. As I 
approached, the unceasing hum of the widow’s wheel denoted 
that she. was atherstation. I entered, and on making my- 
self known as an early acquaintance of her husband, she re~ 
cognised me, though her features had escaped my memory. 
The room was uncommonly neat. The fragranceof the wi 
flowers, culled by Lucy, was perceptible. They were placed 
in water upon a bureau, in front of a looking glass, in a well 
polished mahogany frame. J.ucy and the young soldier were 
in*the garden. We passed into it through the back door of 
the cottage, shaded by an arbour, over which the vines were 
already gradually stealing. ~The lovely girl was at the ex- 
tremity of the little garden, bending over a flower that requir- 
ed her attention. 





“Truly,” J observed, “her labour has not been idly spent.” 
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“A blessing,” continued the widow, “appears to attend all 
she does.” 

The invalid appeared intent upon what Lucy was doing, 
but the praise which escaped the widow’s lips, did not escape 
him. He turned towards us and said— 

“True, mother, even the drooping narcissus revives at her 
touch, your aged heart crows glad in her presence, and the 
weight of years is forgotten; nay, even I dream of coming 
happiness when d see her smile; but the narcissus will bloom 
only for a few day’s longer, then wither and sink to the earth.” 

“But the flower will revive again in spring,” said Lucy, 
“more beautiful than at the time it faded.” 

“All things Jook glad in spring,” he continued, “the notes 
of the various birds are more melodious, the buds burst forth, 
the mountain trees put on their rich attire, the flowers of the 
vailey dispense their hidden fragrance, the ice-bound brook 
is freed from its fetters, andevery breeze is fresh with fra- 
grance; but I, amid this general revival, must fade and dic a- 
lone. I would the autumn were already arrived, and the 
leaves were falling, for them to die would be natural, and I 
should leave the world with less regret.” 

We returned to the cottage, and the widow resumed her 
station at the wheel, while Lucy prepared the tea-table, 
which was covered with fine bleached linen, which the wi- 
dow mentioned with an airof pride, was the product of her 
hands. The humble meal was soon ready, and was eaten 
with thankfulness and delight by the cottagers, a joy un- 
known to those who have not by their own labour, first pro- 
duced the sustenance of life. 

The meal being over, the widow returned to her wheel, 
and recounted the occurrences of former days, until the sad- 
ness of the present was forgotten in the remembrance of the 
past. The brow of the invalid became more cheerful, and 
Lucy’s spirits resumed their natural buoyancy from the 
transient gleam of sunshine that lit up the face of her lover. 
She sang. Her voice was sweet, and there was a heart-thril- 
ling wildness in it, seldom to be found in.those more refined 
and cultivated. It was powerful and spirit-stirring. Hugh 
Cameron dwelt upon each note with intense interest. His 
features became animated, and his voice mingled with her’s. 
The widow stopped her incessant wheel and lifted her head 
io listen. The invalid suddenly raised his voice, and cried, 
“that note again, Lucy, that note again.” 

she repeated it with so full a tone, and so clearly, that the 
glasses in the window, and on'the cupboard, vibrated with 
the sound. 

‘Hush; that is the note, I know it well. Now listen.” He 
attempted to imitate the note, but he failed, for his voice was 
too feeble. He then added, ‘Not yet, Lucy, not yet; my time 
is notcome yet.” The cheerfulness of the poor girl was sud- 
denly changed to sadness; she ceased to sing; the widow’s 
countenance fel], and she resumed her labour in silence. 

The evening was now considerably advanced, and J arose 
to take my departure. The invalid accompanied me towards 
the inn. I expressed my curiosity to know what he meant 
by his observation, when lie failed to imitate the note. 

“That,” said he, “was the note to which the heavenly 
spheres were attuned, when concord prevailed throughout 
creation; when the mighty plan was first setin motion, and 
God pronounced all good.” 

I lodked at, him with astonishment. Hecontinued: “I 
have heard that note at midnight, proceed from the voice of 
my dog, as he howled bencath my chamber window at the 
moon. It was ominous. J have heard it in the voice of the 
serecch-owl, while perched on the large cypress tree in the 
church-yard. Ihave heard it in the echoes of the mountains 
when I have shouted; in the howling of the tempest, in the 
murmuriny of the waters, and the rustling of the trees; for 
every thing, both animate and inanimate, retains that sound, 
to which universal harmony will again be attuned by the 
master-hand. And when that sound proceeds from this voice, 
I shall cease to think of earthly matters. I perceive you 
doubt the truth of my theory. If you suspend a piece of metal 
or glass by a thread, and strike the note which lies dormant 
therein, upon a musical instrument, you will draw it forth, 
the substance will respond; and when the heavenly harps are 
attuned, and their notes are permitied to extend to the num- 
verless spheres, all created things, both animate and inani- 
mate, will join in the concord; the discordant particles will 
ve reconciled and all be harmony again. All things partake 
of heaven. Even the daisy of the valley and the wild flowers 
of the mountain, retain and diffuse a portion of the aromatic 
atmosphere, which prevails in purer regions than this. As 
we approach death, the sense of smelling bscomes more acute 
and delicate; so much so, that ! can already discover in the 
flowers of the season, that fragrance which belongs to this 
world, and that which isethereal. There are numberless o- 
mens in nature, which warn the wise man of approaching 
change, and they are not to be idly slighted.” With these 
remarks we arrived at the inn; he pressed my hand at part- 








* ing, and slowly retraced his steps to the widow’s cottage. 


I arose early the succeeding morning, and continued my 
journey towards the border line of New York. I was absent 
about two weeks from the village, and it was a calm even- 
ing as I again approached it, through the valley formed by 
the Delaware. Before the village appeared, I heard the so- 
lemn tolling of a church bell, which grew louder and fainter, 
as the breeze that — up the valley rose and died away. 
Every hill responded to the kne}l. 1 quickened my pace, and 
as 1 drew nigh to the village, it appeared quite deserted. I 
yode up to the tavern, but my attentive host did not make 
his appearance. J remajacd scated on my horse, with my 
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face towards the Blue Ridge. The winding road which led 
across the mountain, though nearly concealed by the tower- 
ing trees, was at intervals to be seen, perfectly bare from the 
village. A long retinue appeared crossing one of these in- 


the forest. When the last had disappeared I alighted, and 
discovered at a short distance a Jad with his cyes fixed in- 
tently upon the spot, over which the mournful train had pas- 
sed. It was little Gilbert, the drummer's child. I inquired 
the reason of the village being deserted, and he sobbed, 
“Hugh Cameron is dead, and they are now burying him 
where he wished to be buried.” The boy, still weeping, led 
the way to the stable, and supplied my horse with food. 

What are the promises of this world? There was a time 
when fancy whispered to Hugh Comeron, the ceaseless hum 
of the widow’s a set would be silenced; her chair would oc- 
cupy the most conspicuous place around his fire-side, and 
clambering on her knees would be seen, a Jittle image of his 
lovely Lucy. The dream was a joyous one, and life is but a 
dream. He whose fancy ean paint the hopes of to-morrow 
in the most vivid colours, attains the summit of all earthly 
bliss; for there is much, very much in anticipation, but little, 
very little in fruition. 

In the evening 1 went to condole with the mourners. Lu- 
cy had already retired, for her’s was a sorrow to obtrude up- 
on which would add to its poignancy. 


“The day you left us,”said the widow, ‘‘the departed cross- 
ed the river with Luey and little Gilbert. They strolled up 
the cypress hollow until they arrived at his favourite retreat, 
where the torrent dashes impetuously down the side of the 
mountain, and the surrounding precipice sends back number- 
less echoes. He scated himeelf, and listened intently to the 
roar of the waters. Not a sound escaped him, and every note 
was tried by his ear. He stooped by the stream where the 
water gurgled over its pebbly bed, and discovered notes im- 
perceptible to any ear less acute thanhis own. A sudden 
gust of wind agitated the tall pines, he stood erect, paused 
and pointing to the bending tops of the trees, exclaimed, ‘it is 
there too Lucy, even in that Reliow moan of the monarch of 
the forest I detect it.?. He shouted, and the valley rung with 
echo; he repeated it; listened to every sound, and his face be- 
came animated as he caught the faint return made by the 
most distant hill. His dog raised his ears and barked, ‘it is 
there too Lucy,’ he exclaiined, ‘even the voice of poor Car- 
lo is full of melody, and your voice, Lucy, even when you 
first told me that you loved, sounded not so musically, so 
heavenly sweet.’ He directed Gilbert to gather for him, the 
mountain honey-suckle, the eypress branches, the laurels, 
and such flowers and blossoms as were putting forth. ‘The 
boy soon came with his arms full, andlaid them at the feet 
of the invalid. ‘My sense of smelling,’ he said, ‘was never 
so acute. The fragrance arising from these branches al- 
most overpowers me. Yet i enjoy it, and although widely 
different in their odours, } can perceive a portion of the same 
subduing fragrance proceeding from each. Their colours 
are more vivid, sounds are more distinct, and my touch more 
sensible than formerly. These changes tell me thatI shall 
never visit this valley again.’ He rose from the rock upon 
which he was seated, took Lucy by the arm, and proceeded 
towards the village in silence. Carlo walked closely, and 
dejectedly by his master’s side, and even the reckless Gil- 
bert did not venture to break the silence, until he had safely 
paddled them across the river, and was left alone lo secure 
the canoe. 

“From that day,” continued the widow, “he grew worse, 
and it was evident to all, that the dear boy would not be 
long with us. The evening preceding his death, he was lying 
on the bed, and Lucy and myself were taking our meal with 
little appetite, for* he who dispensed joy around our board, 
was unable to take his wonted place. He turned in his bed, 
and said ina voice searcely above his breath, ‘mother, what 
time does the moon go down?’ I told him the hour, and in- 
quired why he asked. ‘Nothing,’ he added, ‘only this, moth- 
er, say all you have to say to me, before the moon goes down?’ 
His voice was scarcely articulate. Lucy burst into tears, 
and removed her chair to the head of hisbed. He perceived 
her grief, and pressing her hand to his feverish lips, said, 
‘do not weep Lucy, indeed I have more cause to grieve than 
you, though my heart feels little of sorrow at present.’ She 
asked him his cause of grief. ‘It is this Lucy, that I cannot 
live to repay your matchless love, and unwearied care of me.’ 
The poor girl’s teats flowed afresh, and her heart sobbed as 
if it would break. The evening was spent in reading such 
passages of the scriptures to him as he pointed out. His 
mind continued firm and clear. About midnight he desired 
that the casement of the window might be thrown open. It 
opened upon a full view of theriver. The night was sultry, 
and almost as brightas day. Anowlwas hooting from the 
grave-yard, and the whip-poor-will was flying low and 
screaming. Poor Carlo howled sorrowfully. The sounds 
did not escape the notice of the dying man. Two or three 
canoes were in the middle of the river, with a bright blazing 
fire kindled in the stern ofeach. He said ina low voice, 
‘the villagers are preparing to spear the salmon trout, then 
the moon must be nearly down.’ His bed lay beside the win- 
dow, and’ he desired to be removed to the extremity, that he 
might look out upon the sky. Hedidso. His face became 





animated, and as we replaced him in his former position, be 
said, ‘the works of never beforeappeared to me so ex- 
quisitely beautiful,’ and yet his whole life had been passed 


terstices; it moved slowly along and was lost in the shades of | room; and not to be disturbed. 


course of a long life, met only once with so trying a moment 
as that of parting with the boy; butmy Lucy—my poor Lucy; 
I thought her heart would break outright. He-then desired 
the window to be closed; the light to be removed into the next 
At a short distance, we lis- 
tened to the rattling in his throat, for about an hour, when 
it suddenly ceased. Lucy imagined he slept, and softly ap- 
proached the bed. I put my handunder.the bed cover, and 
felt his feet. They were stone cold. Anima! heat had for- 
saken his extremities and the chills of death were fast inva- 
ding hisheart. Iinduced my child to retire to her chamber. 
under the belief that he slept, and she did not learn his fate 
until she arose in the morning.” Thus ended the widow’s 
simple narrative. 

Poor Lucy Gray! Nobeing is more deserving of commisse- 
ration, than an amiable female brooding over the sorrows of 
hopeless love. If her afflictions are occasioned by the treache- 
ry of man, the bitterness of thought poisons the very sources 
of life, and works a sure and rapid decay. Evena deviation 
from the path of rectitude, may be philosophized into a vir- 
tue, when occasioned by one beloved, but it will rise up in 
judgment, when passion has lost its influence, and the fatal 
conviction flashes upon the mind, that the object was unwor- 
thy of the sacrifice. But she who has watched by the death- 
bed of him she doated on, and by her angel-presence, drawn 
his thoughts to heaven, and taught him resignation; who kis- 
sed his soul when passing from his lips, and watched the 
glazed eye that even in death expressed his tenderness, until 
she fancied that he lingered still, and paused to hear him 
breathing—such a one may mingle in society, and pass along 
unnoticed with the rest of the crowd; she may join the spur- 
tive dance and seem to partake of its merriment; the wound 
may apparently be hea-ed, and the smile of cheerfulness may 
enlighten her countenance; but still her midnight thoughts 
are working in the grave, and straining near to madness to 
picture the being that is mouldering there. She fades, with- 
out being conscious herself of gradual decay, and like the tu- 
lip, becomes more lovely, in consequence of disease engen- 
dered at the root. Such has been the fate of myriads of the 
fairest and the best of creation, and such was the destiny of 
Lucy Gray. Ricuarp Pann Sourn. 
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THE PERIPATETIC, 
No. II. 

Tugenuas didicisse fideliter artes 

Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros. 
In the primitive ages, when men, emerging froma state of 
barbarism, began to form themselves into societies for their 
mutual security and advantage, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the desire to rule, common to all mankind, should cause 
those arts to be most cultivated, which give their possessors 
an influence over the minds of others.—-Before the natura} 
ferocity of the species received a sufficient check from the 
hand of civilization,—he that excelled in warlike achieve- 
ments was deemed most worthy to preside at their councils 
and to direct their conduct.—But it was soon discovered that 
the mere exertion of physical strength, even when combined 
with extraordinary courage, was insufticient to preserve them 
from the evils of domestic discord or foreign invasion.—Su- 
perior wisdom was necessary to turn that strength and cour- 
age into their proper channels, and to make them wholly sul)- 
servient to the interests of the community.—-Hence the wis- 
est men were invested with the ensizus al anbaiinenes ts 
this source we may trace the origin of science, and of those 
arts of peace, which tend to humanize and improve mankind. 
When society. was thus formed on those principles which 
were most conducive to the Lappiness of the whole, it might 
be expected that such individuals to whom circumstances at- 
forded the opportunity,—would turn their attention to the’ 
culture of the mind, being thus influenced by the most brii- 
liant prospects of honours and advancement. 
Among the sciences which claimed the attention or called 
forth the exertions of mankind, Poetry and Oratory were un- 
questionably the first.--These no doubt existed even pric: 
to the invention of letters, as they are still to be found among 
savagos who are altogether unacquainted with the art of com:- 
municating their ideas, by means of written language. 
All attempts, therefore, to fix any definite time for the 
birth of those sciences must be fruitless and unavailing, for 
if they were in existence long before the actions of men were 
recorded by historians, it is not to be expected that history 
should contain any satisfactory account of their origin.—We 
must be content, therefore, to trace them from their early 
and imperfect state, through thestages of gradual improve- 
ment, to their comparative perfection. We propose to make 
Oratory the subject of our present essay.—That this science 
was ever a powerful engine in the hands of the ambitious, 
will not be denied, and most of my readers, perhaps, have oli- 
served at some period of their lives, the iniluence an oratoy 
is able to maintain over the minds of a popular assembly.—. 
Indeed the wonders which Dryden has aseribed to the har} 
of Timotheus, may be achieved by him who has the art of 
addressing himself to the passions and prejudices of his audi; 
ence. 
Georaias is the first orator on record, who obtained great 
celebrity, and so high was the estimation in which he was 
held, that a statue of gold was erected in his honour at De!- 
phos.—Ptaro has written a beautiful dialogue, dignified with 
the name of this father of Grecian eloquence, which is still 
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in ne the works of God. He whispered to me, that it 
was time for us to take our last farewell, My heart, in the 


extant.—The names of Tully, Hortensias, Yemosthenes, Pe- 
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ricles, &c. are well known;—the eloquence of Cicero and 
that of Demosthenes were supposed to be perfect models in 
their kinds.—The specimens, however, which have been 
transmitted tous, by no means clearly evince that superiority 
which has been assigned to them.—Burke certainly rivals 
Cicero in his beauty of expression, and Lord Chatham in 
power yields not to Demosthenes.—Sherridan possessed a 
universality, or rather a variety, of talents which is seldom to 
be found united in one person. His speech in the trial of 
Warren Hastings, is, in itself,a passport to immortality.— 
Erskine and Curran have each their peculiar excellencies; 
and he who wishes to excel in forensic eloquence should not 
neglect them in his studies. 

To pass from Great Britain and Ireland to our own coun- 
try, the names of Patrick Henry, Ames, and Pinkney, occu- 
py the front of the canvass.——The first of these has been 
emphatically called “the orator of nature,” and indeed his 
history is calculated to impress us with admration.—Emerg- 
ing from his native forests, his mind was uncultivated as his 
country,—-he was unskilled in the lore of human knowledge; 
but he was endowed with that genius, that divine energy, 
which makes ‘‘the desert blossom as the rose.”’—His name is 
recorded on the same page with the Jeffersons, the Hancocks, 
and the Franklins of our revolution. 

Pinkney has a double claim to ourconsideration; he was 
not only a native of our country but of our state. —To a mind 
which nature had invested with astonishing powers, head- 

ded a profound erudition in the immense science to which he 
devoted his talent.—He possessed in an emineni degree, that 
wisdom and commanding eloquence, which instruct the Sen- 
ate and adorn the bar. 

Nor must we forget the ex-speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives.—-No consideration shall withhold us from bestow- 
ing on hiin that praise which is due to his merits.—He is un- 
doubtedly the first of living orators in America, and perhaps 
in the world. Let it be understood, that I here speak with 
regard to all those qualifications which form the accomplish- 
ed orator.—Not only of the matter but the manner.—In “ac- 
tion and utterance” Clay is unrivalled, though for profundity 
of thought, and solidity of reasoning the laurel must else- 
where be bestowed.—We are averse to mention the names 
of living characters, in these papers, but the intelligent read- 
er will discover our allusion. 

It may reasonably be disputed whether that species of elo- 
quenee which is calculated only to work on the passions, be 
beneficial ia its tendency.—At the bar, and in the Legislative 
hall, calm judgment should decide free from partiality and 
prejudice. If this be admitted, it follows asa necessary con- 
clusion that the rhetoric which appeals to prejudice or mis- 
Jeads the judgment, is not only useless but pernicious. 

If truth be the object of legal investigation, should not 
those means be used which tend to elucidate, and not to ob- 
secure; to set every circumstance in its true light, and to keep 
the minds of the judges free from any unfair bias, favorable 
or prejudicial to either party.—No one will deny that this 
is, or ought to be, the intention ef our courts of judicature.— 
But when an advocate, who perhaps is gifted with extraor- 
jlinary powers of rhetoric, misrepresents actions, misstates 
ihe evidence, and uses other unwarrantable methods, from 
mercenary motives, to gain his cause,—he not only prosti- 
tutes his talents to a base purpose,-—but he turns law and 
judgment from the object of their divine mission, to make 
them subservient to the designs of fraud and deceit. 

Not so when eloquence is employed to rouse the dormant 
flame of patriotism, and to waken the mind to deeds of emu- 
lation and glory.—Nor when aided by heaven-born wisdom it 
points out to mankind those paths which lead to happiness 

‘1 honour.—it is impossible to view human nature ina 
inoré glorious light, than when a Tully or a Chatham, for in- 
stance, rise in all the majesty of their sublime art, to assert 
the rights of mankind, or to make guilt tremble with its own 
conscioygness, while we listen to their burning expressions, 
which seem the inspirations of deity, we are lost in admira- 
tion, and prepared to adore. 

Sound judgment is even the foundation of true eloquence. 
Brilliancy of imagination, the flights of fancy, and the flashes 
of wit, may embellish an orator’s discourse, but they should 
not compose it, for tat which is altogether made up of orna- 
ments can seldom be applied to purposes of utility. The eye 
may awhile be gratified with beholding splendid colours, but 
it becomes fatigued and weakened if the exhibition be too 
long continued. In like manner the mind is pleased with bril- 
liant images, if judiciously used, but it is wearied when they 
are perpetually presented to its observation.—The poet’s art 
is employed to warm the imagination, but an orator should 
convince. 

_ We believe that the true crator, like the genuine poet,must 
“be born and not made.”—Demosthenes certainly triumphed 
over many personal defects, but he was enabled to do so by 
that principle which existed in embryofrom the commence- 
ment. In this respect we must consider him as an architect, 
Whocleared away rubbish to raise a beautiful structure in its 
place, that artist had from the first the power of raising such 
astructure, but.it could not be socompliched till the rubbish 
Was previously removed. Ilad Demosthenes labored under 
*8 many intellectual as physical disadvantages, he would 
have lived and died in obscurity Set enius is not to be 
restrained or tied down by corporeal defects, as this great 
stator,a Blacklock and a Milton are sufficient to testify. 

Wehave hitherto considered oratory altogether as it is ap- 

plied to the temporal concerns of mankind—and diffident of 
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department of the science.—Nor will the limits of such an 
essay allow us to view the subject in the manner it deserves. 
A very few words concerning the Eloquence of the Pulpit must 
therefore suffice our readers at this time.—A wider and no- 
bler field is here presented to the orator, the mind contem- 
plating the cross of Calvary and the thunders of Siani is 
transported beyond the petty confines of earth, and rises to 
embrace the author of its existence.—The symbols of our ho- 
ly religion, the mysteries of creation and redemption, swell 
the soul toa sacred enthusiasm, which scems an emanation 
from the divinity—We cease to admire the works of man; 
and perceive the vanity of all belonging to earth when im- 
pressed with the ideas of infinite wisdom and power;—and 
time loses its interest when the prospects of eternity are open- 
ed upon us.—How awful is the responsibility of him who 
undertakes to unfold the arcana of religion.—How does it 
behove the ‘‘mitred heads,” to consider well to whom they 
delegate that trust.—Yet those men appointed to administer 
the gospel of Jesus Christ are too often unworthy of their high 
vocation, and neglect the altars of Christianity to sacrifice 
at the unhallowed shrines of Mammon.—Hence truth is un- 
successful, for it canonly prosper where wisdom bestows her 
precepts, and virtue her example. E. 
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- BALTIMORE: SATURDAY, NOY. 24, 1827 
To vue Parnons or tHe NortH AMERICAN. 
Not having been enabled to dispose of our interest in the 
“North American,” and having entered into such arrange- 
ments, in the line of our profession, as will prevent us fro 
giving it that attention which sucha publication demands, 
the present number will be the last issued. In taking leave 
of our patrons, from many of whom we have received the 
most substantial evidences of their inclination to render 
support to the literary taste of our city, we return them our 


most unfeigned acknowledgments. 





— 


$9-Such subscribers as have paid a year in advance for this 
paper, will have the overplus refunded by calling at the of- 
fice. As it isour wish to settle all concerns with it as speed- 
ily as possible, prompt attention to the above is requested.— 
To those at a distance the amount due will be immediately 
forwarded by mail. And we earnestly entreat subscribers 
in the country who shall receive their bills for subscription 
to the “Herald,” or the “North American,” to forward, with- 
out delay, the amount thereof by mail, or pay the same to 
our agents or collector. 

¥-In the course of a few days, subscribers in the city will 
be waited on for the amount of their bills for the half year 
which has recently expired,—when it is hoped that the col- 
lector shall not be required to “‘cal] again” for the small a- 
mount which is due from each individual. 





&¥We bave on hand a number of copies of the North Ame- 
rican from the commencement, which we intend binding, and 
offer the same for sale. It will be found to be an interest- 
ing volume, containing 224 large quarto pages of instructive 
and entertaining matter. Orders received for the same at 
this office, or at the book auction store of H. W. Bool, jr. 

It will give us pleasure to supply (gratuitously) any num- 
bers which subscribers may have lest from their files, if ap- 
plicd for immediately. ’ 


&¥-In taking leave of the patrons to our journal, we would 
respectfully remind them, that we shal! continue at the pre- 
sent stand, N. E. corner of Gay and Water streets, the Book 
and Job Printing business, in all its variety—end having the 
best journeymen engaged, will execute at the shostest no- 


ae 


“tice, in the handsomest manner, and on the most reasonable 


terms, all work entrusted to our care—printed in any form, 
shape or colorrequired. For the very liberal support receiv- 
ed in this department of our business, we return our grate- 
ful acknowledgements, and solicit from our friends and the 
public a continuation thereof. 

We will keep always on hand every description of Com- 
mercial Blanks used at the Custom House, viz. Import and Ex- 
port Entries and Manifests, Coasting do., Bills of Lading, Sea- 
men’s Articles, Returns and Lists of Seamen, Portage Bills 
for wages, Protections, &c.; Consignees’ Certificates, Bag- 
gage Entries, Lists of Passengers, Foreign Manifests, Collec- 
tor’s Permits, Bonds, Shippers’ Manifests, Entries of Mer- 
chandize, Billsof Sale for vessels, Charter Parties, &c. Al- 
80, Bills of Exchange, Checks on all the banks, in books, or 
printed to order with name in the margin, on the shortest no- 
tice. Prices Currents, in blank, for foreign ports, printed in 
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a handsome manners, and with the utmost despatch. 
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The Rail Road.—We learn that the corps of Engineers de- 

tailed to survey the route of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail 

Road, have commenced their survey.—It is supposed the sur- 

vey will be prosecuted for several weeks, or so long as the 
weather will permit. 


_ Jonnw Neate, formerly of this city, has reeently return- 
ed from Europe, where he has spent several years, engaged 
in literary pursuits.—He proposes to publish in Portland. 
Maine, a new literary paper, to be entitled “The Yankee;’’ 
the first number of which is expected to appear on the first 
of January. 


oe 
The National Intelligencer, after publishing a couple of 
columns from Mr. Southwick, who has rendered himself no- 
torious by an intemperate and injudicious zeal against the 
Masonic fraternity, makes the following very sensible re- 
marks, with which every man of candor must concur. 


Out of respect to the freedom of the press, we have admit- 
ted this communication. Out of respect to ourselves, and to 
a large circle of friends who are Masons, we must add, that 
we dissent from hisconclusions as to the institution of Ma- 
sonry asa moral association. The writer of this paragraph is 
not one of the fraternity, but he has a great respect for it— 
Whatever may be thought of its mysteries, its objects and 
aims appear to him ofa high order of moral excellence. He 
cannot perceive wherein it is injurious to society, or ineom- 
patible with personal rights. There are bad and foolish men 
admitted into its lodges or societies, doubtless, but there are 
sich every where; and it may be safely affirmed, we think, 
that, in ourday, few men are ever made vicious by becoming 
masons, whilst the vices of very many are reformed by the a- 
geney which the institution exercises, and by the brotherly 
kindness, compassion, and forbearance towards each other, 
which it enjoins. 

That fanatics may have disgraced their profession and bra- 
talized the humancharacter, under pretence of Masonic zeal, 
is possible. But, if so, it is not Masonry that is to blame, 
but the malignity of perverted human passions. If this story 
of the fatetof Morgan be true, a case of such brutality is pre- 
sented. If it be true, then does it become every mason, who 
values his honor and his fuith, to unite in the means neces- 
sary to the conviction of the perpetrators of this most atro- 
cious outrage. Such, we are sure,is the universal feeling a- 
mong the brethren here, and it must be that of every true 
mason every where. 

A reaction appears to be taking place in the western part 

of New York on the subject of Morgan and the masonie fra- 
ternity. A late meetingat Rochester passed resolutions cen- 
suring the proseription, by the Morgan committee, of the 
masons, “a large and respectable class of citizens,” and de- 
nouncing the course of the committee as transcending their 
powers, and as tending directly to set family against famaily 
in hostile array. The committee are also told to act as mere. 
auxiliaries to the ministers of justice, with a view simply to 
bring the perpetrators of the abduction of Mergan to punish- 
ment. 
Masonic Cerenration.—On Tuesday, the 28d ult.a new 
Lodge by the name of ‘‘Aurora,” was Installed by Worship- 
ful Brother Archibald Crandell, duly empowered for that 
purpose, in the west part of the town of Windham, N. Y. 
under a warrant granted atthe late session of the Grand 
Lodge ofthat State. Divine services were performed in the 
Reformed Dutch Church at that place, by the Rev. Pastor 
Winslow Paine, and an appropriate discourse delivered to a 
numerous and respectable audience of Masons and other 
citizens, from Matt. 5th and 16th—“Let your light so shine 
before men that they may see your good works, and glorify 
your Father which is in Heaven.” 
The Masonic ceremonies were conducted with proper 
solemnity; after which a large number of gentlemen and 
ladies partook of an excelient repast prepared by brother 
John Laraway. The company retired in due season—in de- 
ceney and good order. 


oe 


As a young dashing blade who had been playing and lost 
at every hazard, so that he had nothing lett of his clothes but 
a summer coat, was walking one winter’s day on the Ponteuf, 
the ‘king passing in his carriage, seeing him in such a state, 
was much surprised, and desired that he should be called to 
him, saying, ‘‘My friend how is it that you walk out onsucha 
day so lightly clad, whilst with all my trouble of fur clothing 
I cannot get warm!” ‘Sire,’ answered the youth, “if your 
Majesty would do as I do, you never would be cold.” “And 
how is that?” inquired the king.—“Sire,” replied he, “I put 
all my clothes on me.” 

Marriage.—The man who passes his life without a wife, 
will contract unsocial habits, be displeased with the world, and 
in the winter of his years, will stand like a lonely treé on an 
extended plain, his breast exposed to every blast of misfor- 
tune, without acompanion to sooth his troubles and) wipe 
away the tears wrung by misery. 

oe 


MARRIED, in Philadelphia, on the 15th inst. by the Rey, 
Dr. Wilson, George S. Sproston, M. D. of the U. 8. Navy, to 





Jane, third daughter of the Rev. Dr. Glendy, of Baltimore. 
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THE MODES—a Poem IN THREE CANTOS. 
{By the author of “Merlin,” “Maryland Pastorals,” &#.} 
WRITTEN JAN. 1825. 
“<Hominem pagina nostra sapit.°—Marr. 


canto I. 


While ranting new-year’s odes engage, 
The attention of our reading age, 
While roaring bards at Mistress F—y‘s 
Write sonncttos on oyster-pies, 
Replete with such Aonian fire 

As draughts of Pepper’s ale inspire;— 

*Tis my adventurous task to soar 

Where laurel no’er was gain’d before! 

No battle scenes adorn my strains, 

No love-sick airs by Irish swains, 

No heathen gods, no devils here, 

To put the reader’s son! in fear, 

Buch ware “(ike ladies of the town 

Grown out of date,) no more goes down, 

But fashionable oggretl rhymes 

Please modern taste, and fit the times. 

Ye learned and wise, among your rules, 
Deduced from colleges and sceools, 
Among the precepts knowledge draws, 
From ancient sentences and saws, 
Let this great truth a place maintain, 
And ever in our thoughts remain, 
“That fashion rules this world below, 
Sole regent and grand plenipo.” 

Fasuios,—whose arbitrary sway 
Mankind in every age obey, 
I sing:—be present fancy still, 

And aid my humble grey-goose quill, 

While I th’ exalted theme pursue, 

Let thy assistance bear me through, 

Let other bards invoke the muse, 

In whatsoever form they choose, 

As some at ———’s, let them court her, 

in shape like mugs of beer or porter, 

Queen of the ever varying bow, 

On me thy helping hand bestow; ° 

Thou and iny theme are close allied, 

And travel always side by side; 

Come then, ye te thy magic glass, 

And scan the manners as they pass. 

Parshall, while fashion’s giddy maze 
Employs the untaught poet’s lays, 

While the lame humowrs of the times 

He celebrates in lamer rhymes, 

Wilt thou attend the simple verses, 

That hobble, awkward, in their courses, 
Like new-made dandies just let loase, 
rom the plastic hands of Monsieur Goose:} 

Say, if thou canst, what gives men worth, 

Importance, honour, and 60 forth:-— 

Wit,—learning,—courage?—no, alas! 

Who owns all these is but an ass, 

Unless his gabardine meanwhile 

Be cut in fashionable style, 

The wisest, wittiest, bravest, best,—- 

Are only so—when gaily drest. 

Dress makes the man—hides all defects, 

And adds new charms to cither sex!— 

As Proteus could forego his shape, 

And take the semblance of an ape, 

Blacksmiths and clowns, by change of glothes, 

Are metamorphosed into beaux. 

On that blest day which Christians keep, 
Sacred—to pleasure, prayers and sleep, 
Ofall in the week esteem’d the best, 

Call’d Sabbath, or the day of rest, 

Right glad his labours to relax, 

Crispin throws by his aw] and wax, 

Ties a-la-mode the the starched cravat, 

And fiercely cocks the bell-crown’d hat, 

Directs his way to church or park, 

Stares, chats, and Jaughs,—a perfect spark 

Proud of the men his art hath made, 

Goose leaves that seat of manly trade, 

The shop-board—where he daily sits, 

Impaling harmless lice and nits, 

And hopes, by the aid of Cupid’s dart, 

To pierce some gentle fair one’s heart. 

Even Cuffce, that ambitious fellow, 
Walks forth, majestic.—from his cellar, 
Array’d in panoply complete, 

All mode and ton from head to feet, 

Black as his polished boots, his face, 

Well oil’d, shines with greasy grace ;-— 

White *kerchief, stieking out behin¢, 

Like streamer waving in the wind,— 

Cuff promenades with ease and spirit, 
Rhowing fine clothes make men of merit. 

Now droning bells call to devotion, 

And quickly all the town’s in motion. 

See fashion’s votaries sally forth, 

All fully conscious of their worth, 
Strutting with grave important air, 
Swell out and more than mortal stare; 
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At corners some, with quizzing glasses, 
View the procession as it passes. 
Such scenes the eye may now survey, 
As Hogarth’s brush could not pourtray, 
Nor Homer’s self, a man aisanenn 
Describe them truly as they are. 

With emulation all are " 
Who most shall shine and be admired, 
That lady still obtains the praise, 
Who bears most feathers, gauze and lace, 
Hence some, like yankee pedlars, pack 
A store of goods upon their back, 
So that industrious wight, call’d snail, 
Drags all bis fortune at his tail. 

Time was, when noble ladies wore, 
Suspended from their belts before, 
Baskets of puppies and young swine 
Yor ornament——O taste divine! 
Our modern belles are satisfied 
To have a puppy at their side, 
That frizzled, and trim’d offfor show, 
Straitway assumes the name of bean. 

a ~ 





Drusilla now, (a martial maid,) 
Calls all her forces to her aid, 
O’erhauls her powder magazines, 
And spreads hergins, man-traps, and mines; 
A helmet en her head she wears, 
Which waving plume of sable bears, 
That, like a basilisk, will slay, - 
Him that shall cast his eyes that way,-~ 
So famed Athena, it is said, 
Bore on her shield the gorgon’s head, 
Which, whosoever looked upon, 
Was straight transmogrified to stonc. 
But see a well-bred youth advance, 
.With ali the polished airs of France, 
Lightly on tip-toe see him pass, 
In form much like a ininute glass, 
Being smallest in that middle part, 
Which men suppose contain the heart, 
Tho’ how it manages to dwell in 
Such narrow space is bard of telling; 
Patches and shreds of cambric, lace, 
And tapes compose the dandy race, 
Braced tight with cords of rope and leather, 
Which hold the fabrie altogether;— 
But should these spring-stays chance to break, 
Alas how terrible the wreck!-—— 
Then he* who sung in days of yore, 
Of “dormant rocks” and “‘lee-way shore,” 
Of ‘‘furious winds,” east, west, south, north,—- 
And “boiling surges,” and so forth, 
Might tune again his lyre so handy, 
And sing the woful wreck of dandy! 
*FsLconen. ® e * 
a 
{oniemat.} 
WATERS O¥ LIFE. 
There are thoughts so wild in our childlioud’s hours, 
That they charm the soul in its early dreaming— 
We gaze and we clasp life’s with’ring flowers 
While joy in our eye is gladly beaming. 
Ah little we reck whilo life’s tide is flowing, 
In laughing waves that will break at last, 
That all those fond hopes which are fair and glowing, 
Will languish and die when our youth is past. 
Yes! gaily we sport on 1:fs’s sunny sea, 
With our oars of Hope in the waters plashing— 
And gaily is flying life’s briljiant spray 
As thro’ the waters we’re madly dashing. 
The waters of Life! are they gently stealing, 
Or do they come in their sternest power? 
Wild’ring the soul with the wildest feeltng, 
Wearing the heart in its sadden’d hour. 
: ec 
{onicinaL.] 
TO EUPHEMIA. 
Tell me not that time will banish), 
The marble polish from thy brow— 
Tell me not the rose will vanish, 
That crimsons all thy features now. 
Nor bid me think, the smiles that dwell 
Within thy mildly beaming eye, 
Can ever cease my heart to swell 
With throbbings high of extacy. 
No! nor time, nor age can sever 
The link that binds my sou! to thine— 
Thy form may fade—its image never 
Will leave a heart that loves like minc. 
Ae 
BROKEN VOWS. 
And thisisallI have leftnow, _ 
Silence, and solitude, and tears; 
The memory of a broken vow, 
My plighted hopes, my wasted years. 
There hangs your lute; the wandering wind 
Will hence its only master be, “ 
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But never may its numbers find 
More wandering master than in thee. 
My falcon it has slipped its band— 
Afar your faithless gift has flown; 
The bird which fed from my own hand, 
Alas, its stay is like your own! 
You swore to mo yon starry*ranks 
Should soover leave their homes above; 
Yon river change its native banks, 
Than you forget your early love. 
Each starry world its station keeps 
In night’s blue empire, as before, 
The same our native river sweeps— 
In vain, for I am loved no more. 
I will go weep, till rose and biue 
Alike from cheek and eye depart, 
A faded flower—and then a dieu 
My own false hopes, and thy false heart. 





——___— 

During a late trial in Philadelphia, Mr. Ingersoll, related 
to the Jury an interesting anecdote in reference to the late 
Col. Cadwallader. A harmless maniac, that had been far 
years suffered to pass as an inoffensive idiot, one day took the 
mischief into his eer to load a gun with ball, and shoot the 
first man he might meet in the street. With his loaded mus- 
ket he sailied out, and ithappened that Col. Cadwallader 
was the first object that struck his sight. The maniac went 
up to the Colonel and sternly demanded ‘What o’clock is it?”’ 
Col. Cadwallader, observing the singular state of the man 
ac, flattered him by making a very low bow, pulling out his 
watch and replying with great affability, ‘Just twelve, Sir.” 
The maniac said “That man is too polite, I won’t shoot him;”” 
and went his way. ‘The very next man ho met he levelled 
his gun, and shot Sie dead on the spot. 


——— 
MISERIES. 

Sitting at a dinner on a bench nailed to the floor, and at such 
a distance from the table, (nailed down also,) that you feed in 
the position of a rower, just begining his stroke. 

Missing the way to your mouth, and drowning your breast 
ina bath of beer. 

The moment in which you discover that you have taken in 
a mouthful of fat, by mistake for a turnip. 

A stone lurking in your crast, which you crush with such 
voilence as to drive out a tooth and an oath at the same 
time. 

At a dinner in the dog days, seeing several copies of the 
grain of the footman’s thumb printed off in a hot mist upon 
the rim of your plate. 

Dropping in upon a friend at the dinner hour, upon the 
strength of a vencral invitation, and at once discovering from 
the countenance and manner of the lady, that you had bette: 
Waited for a particular one. 

A fish bone, or other sabstances, stuck between your two 
hindmost teeth; then, in your endeavours to remove it wit!: 
a tooth pick, only wedging it tighter than ever. 
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CARDINAL DE RET2Z.—This famous individual, possess: 
ed hapiness of temper, in the highest degree—As ho was 2 
man of gallantry,and despised all that wore the pedantic ap: 
pearance of philosophy, wherever pleasure was to be sold, he 
was generally foremost to raise the auction. Being an urii- 
versal admirer of the fair sex, when he found one lady crue!, 
he generally fell in love with another,from whom he expected 
a more favorable reception—if she too rejected his addresses, 
he never thought of retiring into deserts, or pining in hope- 
less distress. He persuaded himself instead of loving the Ja- 
dy, he only fancied he loved her, andso all was well again. 
—when fortune wore her angriest look, and he was confined 
a close prisoner in the Castle of Valenciennes, he neveg at- 
tempted to support his distress by wisdom or philosiphy, for 
he pretended to neither. He laughed at himself. and his 
persecutor, and seemed pleased at his new siturtion. In this 
mansion of distress, though secluded from his friends, thoug!: 
denied all the amusements, and even the conveniences of 
life, teazed every hour by the impertinence of wretclies, 
who were employed to guard him, he still retained his goo. 
hnmour, hake at their little spite, and carried the jest +o 
far, as to be revenged, by writing the life of his jailer. 
— 


Maternal Lote—The wife of angble Venetian, having wit- 
nessed the death of her only son, gave herself up to the most 
violent grief. A priest endeavored to console her: ‘Recollect, 
said he, ‘the case of Abraham, whom God commanded to 
plunge-his knife into the bosom of his only son, and he was 
ready ‘to.obey without a murmur.’ ‘Ah! my good friend,’ she 
replied, ‘God gave this command toa father—he would no( 
have required such a sacrifice from 3 mother.’ 


CURIOUS CHANGE OF NAMES—The following singula: 
application is made to the legislature of Tennessee, now 1!) - 
session:— kg se 

“Mr. M‘Gahee introduced a bill to alter the name of Sw 
sannah Cremer to William Cremer, which was read the first. 
time and passed. [The petitioner had bgen considered a wo- 
man, had worn female clothes upwatgsof 20 years, and hat 
gone by a female nawie;‘s In 18257 thé petitioner changed bis 
habjts, went to-Virginia, married a wife, and is now living in 
} Green county) 
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